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NOT FOR EVERY EYE 
By Gerard Bessette. Translated from the French by Glen Shortliffe 


The adventures and difficulties of a bookseller’s assistant in a small an 


narrow-minded Quebec town. “This is first class satire ... It is a 
remarkable achievement and cannot be recommended too highly.” 
Montreal Gazette. “His characterizations, even the minor ones, are superbly 
drawn, and there is a hilarious romantic entanglement for good measur 
Toronto Globe and Mail. Published originally as Le Libraire $ 


THE CONSPIRATORS: A Study of the Coup d’Etat 
By D. J. Goodspeed. Illustrated 


In an unusual book of compelling interest, six famous conspiracies fron 
recent history are skilfully analysed to demonstrate the technique of the 

up d’etat—the swiftest and most effective method of ousting an 
unpopular government. $5.0 


THE REVOLT OF FRENCH CANADA 1800-1835 
By Helen Taft Manning 


An informative and documented outline of a crucial period in Canadian 
history, covering the years when the French-Canadian nationalist 
movement first became conscious of its strength and influence, and 
detailing the political manoeuvres immediately preceding the Rebellion 

of 1837. $7.5 


THE KISSING MAN 

By George Elliott 

The kissing man was filled with pity for loneliness and he lived in a 
township in Western Ontario a generation or two ago. These are the other- 
worldly stories of the people in the township, a strange and haunting 


sequence of vivid and unusual events. $3.5 


FOUR AGES OF MAN: The Classical Myths 

By Jay Macpherson 

The ancient myths of Greece and Rome are engrossing stories of remote 
and fabulous happenings. Jay Macpherson’s remarkable narrative talent 
brings life and colour to these stories, beginning at the time of Chaos and 
ending with the entry of the Christian era. Ages 14 and up. Illustrated 


$3.5 


SIMON DE MONTFORT 
By Margaret Wade Labarge 


A brilliant biography, by a Canadian scholar. of a colourful medieval 
baron, and a knowledgeable representation of the dramatic politics and 


customs of thirteenth-century England. $6.0 
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Editorial 


Towards the close of 1961 new monthly magazines were busting 
out all over in this country, and an old bi-monthly put on some 
fresh make-up. Let us, after five, precarious years of publication, 
send greetings of a sort to the newcomers. 

Canada Month is Time-without-vinegar. It gets about, and it has 
published some useful information and comment. We could use a 
magazine with a sophisticated, conservative approach, and that is 
what Canada Month is supposed to be. But it isn’t sophisticated 
enough or conservative enough, and it has been so badly designed 
that it is almost impossible to read. 

There were rumours that The Canadian was to be the national, 
monthly voice of Social Credit. But its first issue was traditional in 
appearance, traditional in attitude, and showed little discernible 
personality at all. 

The third new monthly is Exchange. It is far closer in intention 
to this magazine than Canada Month or The Canadian. It was 
founded by a Montreal businessman, but it was so un-businesslike 
from the beginning that it made even us blush. After two issues 
Exchange was dead. It was brought back to life by the Canada 
Council—not by some Royal Commission on Publications. Perhaps 
this is a good omen. We hope so, because we wish Exchange well. 

For that matter, we wish all the new magazines well. We need 
new voices to sustain an effective dialogue in this country. But if 
some or all of the three new monthlies disappear in the next little 
while, it will be difficult to argue that they were killed by Time or 
The Reader's Digest. We ought to recognize the strength of our 
own indifference. 


Saturday Night has a new face, and it looks fine. There are also 
signs that it is on the prowl after livelier and more aggressive 
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journalism, and that would be to the benefit of the whole magazine 
business in Canada. We need a magazine to make the desert bloom 
that lies between the quarterlies on the one hand and Maclean’s, 
Chatelaine, and Liberty on the other. Saturday Night is an obvious 
candidate for that pioneering job. 

But the editors of Saturday Night have also entangled them- 
selves with television. They call their program (‘Telepoll’) an 
experiment in ‘electronic journalism’ (pace B. K. Sandwell) 
‘Telepoll’ is the busiest public affairs program on television; it is 
so busy that it has no time left for communication. The magazine's 
editors look uneasy sitting on their high stools. Back to your 
typewriters, men! 


It is a good omen for Saturday Night that Kildare Dobbs has joined 
its editorial staff. This means that the Macmillan Company, The 
Canadian Forum, and The Tamarack Review have lost his services 
We have lost the manuscripts he used to scrounge for us, the ideas 
and especially the wit he brought to our editorial meetings. But on 
the new Saturday Night he will have fresh opportunities to help 
Canadian writers and to enliven Canadian journalism. 
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HUGH HOOD 


Recollections of the Works 
Department 


I: NUMBER TWO YARD 


In the spring of 1952, six weeks after I finished my M.A. courses 
and involved myself in further graduate studies, I decided that I'd 
have to find a better summer job. 

I had been working for the English publisher, Thomas Nelson 
and Sons, as a stockroom boy. The pay was low, and the work 
remarkably hard. I had only been on the job ten days, but after an 
afternoon stacking cases of The Highroads Dictionary (familiar to 
every Ontario school child) ninety-six copies to the case, in piles 
ten cases high, I saw that this state of affairs could not go on. 

hese packing cases were made of heavy cardboard, strongly 
stapled and bound; they weighed seventy-five pounds each and 
they had to be piled carefully in a complicated stacking system. 
You had to fling the top row of cases into the air, much as you'd 
launch a basketball. I started to look for something less strenuous. 

At length an official of the National Employment Service who 
handled summer placements at Hart House, a Mr Halse, a man 
remembered by generations of Varsity types, suggested that I try to 
get on the city. I took an afternoon off from Thomas Nelson’s and 
went up to the City Hall, to Room 302, a big room on the west 
side, with a pleasant high ceiling. I was received with courtesy and 
attention, and after filling out some forms I got a job as a labourer in 
the Works Department, Roadways Division, payday on Wednesdays, 
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hours eight to five, report to Foreman Brown at Number Two 
Yard on College Street tomorrow morning, thank you! I stood at 
the counter a little out of breath at the speed with which I'd got 
what I came for. 

‘You're not very big, said the clerk at the counter. ‘Are you 
sure you can handle a pick and shovel?’ As the wages were twice 
what I'd been getting, I thought I'd try it and see. 

‘I can handle it,’ I said. P've never seen anybody killing himself 
at the pick-and-shovel dodge. I asked the clerk for the address on 
College Street and, oddly enough, he didn’t know it. 

‘But you can’t miss it,’ he said. ‘It’s next to the Fire Hall, three 
blocks west of Spadina. Ask to see Mr Brown. And you'd better 
get to the job on time, the first day at least.’ 

I thanked him and strolled back to Thomas Nelson’s where | 
explained that I'd found something that paid better, and would 
they mind letting me go at the end of the day. They didn’t seem 
surprised. 

‘You’ve got three days’ money coming, said the stockroom 
superintendent dolefully. He sighed. ‘I don’t know how it is. We 
can’t keep anybody in that job.’ I said nothing about the cases of 
dictionaries. 

Although it was the middle of May, the next morning was brisk, 
a bright sunny day with the promise of warmth in the afternoon. 
1 was glad that I'd worn a couple of sweaters as I came along 
College Street looking for Number Two Yard. It wasn’t hard to 
find. It stood and still stands just west of the Fire Hall halfway 
between Spadina and Bathurst, on the south side of College. It’s 
the main downtown service centre for roads and sidewalks, re- 
sponsible for the area bounded by Bathurst, Jarvis, Bloor, and the 
waterfront. Any holes or cuts in the roadway, any broken side- 
walks, or any new sidewalks not provided by contractors, are 
tended by workmen from this Yard. It also serves as a reception 
desk for calls connected with trees, sewers, and drains from all over 
town. There’s always a watchman on duty to attend to such matters, 
day or night. 

I walked into the office and stood next to a washbasin in the 
corner, feeling a little nervous. Most of the other men on the crew 
were ten years older than I, although I spotted a couple my own 
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age. None of them looked like students, even the young ones; they 
were all heavily tanned and they all discussed their mysterious 
affairs in hilarious shouts. There was a counter in front of me, and 
behind it some office space with three desks, a space heater, some 
bundles of engineers’ plans of the streets hanging in rolls above the 
windows. It was the kind of room in which no woman had ever 
been, but it was very clean. 

Outside a green International quarter-ton pickup with the Works 
Department plate on the door came smartly into the Yard. A one- 
armed man got out and began to shout abusively at the windows of 
the Fire Hall. This was the foreman, Charlie Brown, who con- 
ducted a running war against the firemen because they persisted in 
parking their cars, of which they had a great many, in his Yard. He 
bawled a few more curses at the face of the Fire Captain which was 
glued to a third-storey window, and came inside, immediately fixing 
his eyes, which were brown, small, and very sharp, on me. 

‘Goddam-college-kids-no-bloody-good,’ he shouted irritably, 
running it all together into a single word; it was a stock phrase. He 
glared at me pityingly. ‘Where the hell are your boots?’ I was 
wearing a pair of low canvas shoes of the type then known dis- 
paragingly as “fruit boots’. 

‘Cut ‘em to bits in five minutes!’ he exclaimed, quite rightly. I 
wore them to work one day later on, and the edge of the shovel 
took the soles off them in under five minutes. 

‘Go across the street to the Cut-Rate Store. Tell them Charlie 
sent you. Get them to give you sweat socks and boots. You can 
pay for them when you draw some money.’ | tried to say some- 
thing but he cut me off abruptly and as I went out I could hear him 
mumbling. “Goddam-college-kids-no-bloody-good.’ 

| had a good look at him as he banged noisily around the office 
when I came back wearing my stiff new boots. He was a burly man, 
about five-eleven, with a weathered face, a short stump of a right 
arm—the crew called him ‘One Punch Brown’—a pipe usually in 
his mouth. He was the kindest boss I ever had on one of those 
summer jobs; there was no reason for him to care about my shoes. 
The workmen cursed him behind his back but they knew that he 
didn't push them too hard. And yet he managed to get the necessary 
minimum of work out of them. I found out, purely by accident, 
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that the way to make him like you was to say as little as possible. 
It was fear that made me answer him in monosyllables but it suited 
him. 

Charlie had four men in the office with him and three gangs of 
labourers out on various jobs, widely separated in the midtown 
district he was responsible for. In the office were an assistant fore- 
man named George—I can’t remember his last name—and a clerk 
named Eddie Doucette who sometimes chauffeured Charlie around 
town. Usually Charlie drove himself, and how he could spin that 
little International, stump and all; he used the stump to help steer, 
along with the good arm. 

Then there were two patrolmen who kept checking the streets 
and alleys in our district, reporting any damage to the roads and 
sidewalks, and the condition of any recently-accomplished repairs. 
Johnny Pawlak was one of them, a slope-shouldered rangy guy of 
thirty-three or -four, a bowler and softball player, the organizer of 
all the baseball pools. The other was called Bill Tennyson, a lean 
wiry, chronically dissatisfied griper, always in trouble over his non- 
support of his family, and half-disliked and suspected by the rest 
of the men in the office for vague reasons. Finally there were the 
three gangs out on the job: Wall’s gang, Mitch’s gang, and Harris’s 
gang. Wall ran a taut ship, Harris an unhappy ship, and Mitch a 
happy one. I never worked for Wall, but I did the others, and the 
difference was wonderful. 

When I got back from the Cut-Rate Store it was already half- 
past eight. ‘What are we going to do with this kid?’ I heard Charlie 
Brown ask rhetorically as I came into the office. 

‘Aimé’s still off,’ said George softly. “You could send him out 
with Bill and Danny.’ They stared at me together. 

‘Ever handled a shovel?’ 

"Yes." 

‘Go and help with the coal-ass.’ 

‘Coal-ass?’ 

‘Do you see those men and that truck?’ They pointed out the 
windows. Across the Yard beside a couple of piles of sand and 
gravel a stubby old guy and a man my own age were sitting, smok- 
ing idly, on the running-board of a city dump-truck. 

‘Go out with them today. And take it easy with the shovel or 
you'll hurt your hands.’ 
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I left the office and walked over to tell the two men, Bill Eagle- 
son and Danny Foster, that I was coming with them. 

‘What’s your name?’ 

‘Hood.’ 

‘All right, Hoody,’ said the older man, Bill, ‘grab a shovel.’ After 
a moment he and Danny stood off and studied my style. 

‘Do much shovelling?’ 

‘Not a hell of a lot, no.’ 

‘Swing it like this, look!’ They taught me how, and there really 
was an easy way to do it, one of the most useful things I’ve ever 
learned, a natural arc through which to swing the weight without 
straining the muscles. It was the same with a pick or a sledge; the 
thing was to let the head of the instrument supply the power, just 
like a smooth golf swing. 

When we had enough sand and gravel, we yanked two planks 
out of a pile and made a ramp up to the tailgate. 

‘We'll put on the coal-ass,’ said Bill Eagleson. 

‘What’s that?’ 

‘Coal asphalt. It’s liquid in the barrel and dries in the air. We 
use it for temporary patches.’ 

Danny and I rolled an oil-drum full of this stuff around to the 
bottom of the ramp. Then we worked it up to the tailgate and into 
a wooden cradle so that one end of the drum was flush with the 
end of the truck. Bill screwed a spigot into the end of the drum and 
we were all set. 

‘You're the smallest, you sit in the middle,’ they said flatly. 

Apparently Danny and the absent Aimé fought over this every 
day. When we had squeezed into the front seat, Bill checked over 
the list of breaks in the roadway and we set out. It was already nine 
o'clock. 

As we drove slowly along, the barrel bouncing and clanging in 
the back, they told me that our job was to apply temporary patches 
where damage had been reported by the patrolmen or a citizen, to 
save the city money on lawsuits. The idea was to get the patch 
down as soon as possible. They weren’t meant to be permanent but 
they had to last for a while. 

We stopped first behind some railway sidings on the Esplanade, 
next to the Saint Lawrence Market, to fix some shallow potholes. 
Bill filled a large tin watering-can with coal-ass and spread the 
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black tarry liquid in the hole. Then Danny and I filled it with gravel, 
Then more coal-ass, then a layer of sand, and finally a third coat 
of the coal asphalt to top off. 

‘It dries in the air,’ said Danny with satisfaction, ‘and tomorrow 
you'd need a pick to get it out of there.’ He was quite right. It was 
an amazingly good way to make quick repairs that would last 
indefinitely. From the Esplanade we headed uptown to Gerrard 
Street between Bay and Yonge, where we filled a small cut in the 
sidewalk. Then Bill parked the truck in the lot behind the old 
Kresge’s store on Yonge. 

‘Time for coffee,’ we all said at once. We sat at the lunch counter 
in Kresge’s for half an hour, kidding the waitresses, and I began to 
realize that we had no boss, that Charlie wasn’t checking on us in 
any way and that Bill had only the nominal authority that went 
with his years and his drivership. Nobody ever bothered you. 
Nobody seemed to care how long you spent over a given piece of 
work, and yet the work all got done, sooner or later, and not badly 
either. If you go to the corner of St Joseph and Bay, on the east 
side, you can see patches that we put in nine years ago, as sound as 
the day they were laid down. By and large, the taxpayers got their 
money’s worth, although it certainly wasn’t done with maximum 
expedition or efficiency. 

When we'd finished our coffee it was obviously much too late to 
start anything before lunch, so Bill and I waited in the truck while 
Danny shopped around in Kresge’s for a cap. He came back with 
something that looked like a cross between a railwayman’s hat and 
a housepainter’s, a cotton affair that oddly suited him. We drove 
back to the yard, arriving about eleven forty-five, in comfortable 
time for lunch. We were allowed an hour for lunch but it always 
ran to considerably more. The three big gangs didn’t come into the 
Yard except on payday, unless they were working close by. It 
seemed to be a point of protocol to stay away from the Yard as 
long as possible. Each gang had a small portable shed on wheels, 
in which the tools, lamps, and so forth, could be locked overnight, 
and these sheds are to be seen all over the downtown area. 

After lunch we fixed a few more holes. About two-thirty or 
three we parked the truck in the middle of Fleet Street with cars 
whizzing past on both sides. Danny handed me a red rag on a 
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stick. ‘Go back there and wave them around us,’ he said. ‘We’ll fix 
the hole.’ 

I stood in the middle of Fleet Street, that heavily-travelled artery, 
and innocently waved my flag, fascinated to see how obediently 
the cars coming at me divided and passed to either side of the 
truck. Now and then a driver spotted me late, and one man didn’t 
see the flag at all until the last second. I had to leap out of his 
way, shouting, and he pulled way out to his left into the face of the 
oncoming traffic and went around the truck at sixty-five. 

Pretty soon Bill and Danny were finished and we got into the 
truck and drove off. ‘Payday tomorrow,’ said Danny thoughtfully. 
You won't draw anything this week, Hoody. They pay on Wednes- 
day up till the previous Saturday.’ 

‘We'll buy you a beer,’ said Bill generously. He began to tell me 
ibout himself. He was an old ballplayer who had bounced around 
the lower minors for years, without ever going above Class B. 
\fterwards he came back to Toronto and played Industrial League 
ball until the Depression killed it. Then he had come on the city, 
and had now been with the Roadways Division for fifteen years. 

‘Just stick with us, Hoody, and keep your mouth shut,” he said, 
repeating it with conviction several times. 

‘You'll be with us at least till Aime gets back,’ said Danny. 

| asked what had happened to Aimé. It appeared that he’d been 
found sitting in a car that didn’t belong to him, in a place where 
the car wasn't supposed to be. He got thirty days and it was taken 
tor granted that he’d be back on the job, same as ever, when he 
got out. Many of the men had had minor brushes with the law. A 
few weeks later Danny got caught, with two of his friends and a 
truck, loading lengths of drainpipe which they planned to sell for 
‘crap at a City Maintenance Station south of Adelaide Street. They 
just drove the truck into the station after supper and spent six hours 
oading pipe. They might have got twenty-five dollars for it, 
dividing that sum between them. It didn’t seem very good pay for 
six hours’ work; when I suggested this to Danny he shrugged it off. 
He hadn't figured out that his time was worth more than he could 
possibly have made on that job. 

Bill Tennyson, the sulky patrolman, had often been charged 
with non-support by his wife, and with assault by his father-in-law. 
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He passed his nights alternately at his nominal place of abode, 
where his wife and children lived, and at a bachelor friend’s apart. 
ment in the Warwick Hotel. An unsettled life, and an irregular, 
whose disagreeable circumstances he used to deplore to me in 
private lunch-hour chat. Charlie disliked him, and used to ride 
him quite a lot; he was the only man in the whole crew to whom 
Charlie was consistently unfair. He had that irritating goof-off 
manner which always infuriates the man who is trying to get the 
job done. Yet he had no vices, drank little, didn’t gamble. No-one 
knew how he spent his money and no-one liked him. 

He had his eyes on Eddie Doucette’s desk job. But Eddie could 
type after a fashion, and had some sort of connection at the Hall 
which everybody knew about and never mentioned—he might have 
been a nephew of the City Clerk or the Assistant Assessment Com- 
missioner—I never found out for sure. But nobody was going to 
get his job away from him. 

Eddie wore a cardigan and a tie, and rode around in the truck with 
Charlie and George, while Tennyson wore sport shirts and walked 
his beat. The rest of us wore work-clothes of an astonishing variety. 
My regular costume, after Aimé came back and I had to get off 
the coal-ass crew, was an old Fordham sweatshirt which my brother 
in New York had given me and which by protocol was never 
laundered, jeans, work-boots, and the same pair of sweatsocks 
every day, and they too were never laundered; they were full of 
concrete dust at the end of the day and by September were nearly 
solid. I could stand them in the corner, and they never bothered 
my feet at all as long as I washed off the concrete as soon as I came 
home. 

That first day we got back to the Yard about four. We walked 
into the office, clumping our boots loudly and officiously on the 
floor. Charlie and George had gone out somewhere in the truck 
and wouldn't be back that day. Apart from Eddie, the only person 
in the office was a man who was sitting in Charlie’s swivel chair, 
bandaged to the eyes. He seemed to be suffering from broken ribs, 
collar-bone and arm, shock, cuts, abrasions, sprains, and perhaps 
other things. He was having trouble speaking clearly and his hands 
shook violently. He and Eddie were conspiring over a report to 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board. 
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This man became a culture-hero in the Works Department 
because he was on Compensation longer than anyone had ever 
been before. Everyone felt obscurely that he had it made, that he 
had a claim against the city and the province for life. He would 
come back to work now and then, and after a day on the gang 
would be laid up six weeks more. They spoke of him at the Yard 
in awed lowered voices. 

‘How do you feel, Sambo?’ asked Bill solicitously. 

‘Not good, Bill, not good.’ 

‘You'll be all right,’ said Bill. 

The injured man turned back to Eddie who was licking the end 
of his pencil and puzzling over the complicated instructions on the 
report. ‘It says “wife and dependents”, he said uncertainly. 
‘We'll put them down anyway. If it’s wrong we'll hear about it.’ 

‘I want to get my money,’ said Sambo. 

‘You'll get it soon enough.’ 

I couldn’t think where anybody could pick up that many lumps 
all at once. ‘What happened to him?’ I asked. 

‘He was Aimeé’s replacement till yesterday,’ said Bill uncon- 
cernedly, ‘but some guy on Fleet Street didn’t see the red flag. He 
was our last safety-man before you.’ 

| thought this over most of the night, deciding finally that I 
would have to be luckier and more agile than Sambo. The next 
day was a payday, and in the press of events I forgot my fears and 
decided to stick with the job as long as I could. At lunchtime, the 
second day, most of the men expressed commiseration at the fact 
that | would draw no money until next week. 

Bill Tennyson came out of the office with his cheque in his hand 
and an air of relief written all over him. 

‘Nobody got any of it this time,’ he said, as nearly happy as he 
ever was; his salary cheque was almost always diminished by the 
judgements of his creditors. ‘How about you, Hood, you draw any- 
thing?’ [ told him that I wouldn’t get paid for a week and he stared 
at me dubiously for a minute, coming as near as he could to a 
spontaneous generous gesture. Then all at once he recollected him- 
self and turned away. 

Charlie Brown told me that if I was short he could let me have 
five dollars. I could have used it, but it seemed wiser to say ‘no 
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thanks’ and stretch my credit at my rooming house for one more 
week. He seemed surprised at my refusal, though not annoyed. 

‘You're on the truck with Bill and Danny, aren’t you?’ 

“Yes.” 

‘Stay out of trouble,’ he said cryptically and went out and got 
into the quarter-ton, holding a roll of plans under his stump and 
stuffing tobacco into his pipe with his good hand. All over the Yard 
men were standing in clumps, sharing a peculiar air of expectancy, 
Some went off hastily, after eating their sandwiches, to the nearest 
bank. Danny Foster let his cheque fly out of his hand and had 
to climb over the roofs of several low buildings on College Street 
in order to retrieve it. A quiet hum of talk came from the tool- 
shed behind the office where the gang-bosses ate whenever they 
came into the Yard. There they sat in isolated state, old W all, 
ulcerated Harris, and the cheerful Mitch, the best-liked man at the 
Yard, sharing their rank, its privileges and its loneliness. 

The undertone of expectation sensibly intensified as the lunch- 
hour passed; payday was different from other days. The whole 
business of the gang-bosses on paydays was to ensure that their 
crews should be on a job proximate to a Beverage Room. One of 
the reasons that Harris was so unpopular was that he was a poor 
planner of work schedules; his men often had to walk six, or 
even eight, blocks from the job to the hotel. Mitch, on the other 
hand, seemed to have a positive flair for working into position 
Tuesday night or Wednesday morning, so that one of our favourite 
places, the Brunswick perhaps or the Babloor, was just up an alley 
from the job. I don’t understand quite how he managed it, but if 
you worked on Mitch’s gang you never had to appear on a public 
thoroughfare as you oozed off the job and into the hotel; there was 
always a convenient alley. 

Bill and Danny and I left the Yard sharp at one o'clock, bound 
for some pressing minor repairs on Huron Street behind the 
Borden’s plant. When we got there we couldn’t find anything that 
looked at all pressing, except possibly a small crack beside a drain 
We filled it with coal-ass, Bill laughing all the while in a kind 
of sly way. I asked him what was so funny. 

‘Johnny must have reported this one,’ he said. ‘He knows where 
we go. 
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‘Go?’ 

‘Oh, come on!’ he said. 

‘Should we stick the truck up the alley?’ asked Danny. 

‘Leave it where it is,’ said Bill. ‘“Nobody’s going to bother it.’ 
He was perfectly right. The truck sat innocently beside the drain 
we'd been tinkering with for the rest of the afternoon, with ciTy 
OF TORONTO WORKS DEPARTMENT written all over it in various 
places. A casual passerby, unless he knew the customs of the 
Department, would assume that the truck’s occupants were some- 
where close by, hard at work. Everything looked—I don’t quite 
know how to put this—sort of official. Danny leaned a shovel 
artistically against a rear wheel, giving the impression more force 
than ever. 

We walked up Huron Street towards Willcocks. 

‘Where are we going?’ I asked, although by now I had a pretty 
good idea. Anybody who knows the neighbourhood will have 
guessed our destination already. I’m talking about that little island 
of peace in the hustle and bustle of the great city, the Twentieth 
Battalion Club, Canadian Legion, at the corner of Huron and 
Willcocks. This was the first time that I was ever in one of the Legion 
halls. | had always innocently supposed that you had to have some 
kind of membership. Nothing could be further from the truth, and 
the knowledgeable drinkers of my time at the university would 
never be caught dead in a public place like the King Cole Room 
or Lundy's Lane. 

It was a custom hallowed by years of usage that Charlie Brown, 
George, and Eddie Doucette should spend Wednesday afternoon 
in the Forty-Eighth Highlanders Legion Hall over on Church Street. 
It gave one a feeling of comfort and deep security to know this. 

We went into the Twentieth and took a table by a big bay 
window. The houses on the four corners of Huron and Willcocks 
were then perhaps eighty-five years old, beautifully proportioned 
old brick houses with verandas at the front and side, and a lovely 
grey weathered tone to the walls. Like many of the original uni- 
versity buildings, these houses had originally been yellow brick, 
which the passage of nearly a century had turned to a soft sheen of 
grey. It was one of those beautiful days in the third week of May 
without a trace of a cloud in the sky, the trees on Willcocks Street a 
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deep dusty green, and now that most of the students had left town 
the whole district seemed to be asleep. That was one of the fines 
afternoons of my life. 

‘Are we gonna go back to the Yard?’ said Bill to Danny, really 
putting the question of whether they would take the truck home 
with them or not. They were deciding how much they meant to 
drink. And the nicest thing of all from my point of view was that 
they took completely for granted that they would take turns buying 
me beers. I was always glad that I had frequent opportunities to 
reciprocate. 

There was an unspoken decision to make an afternoon of it. 

Over in the opposite corner, fast asleep with a glass in front 
of him, sat the inevitable old Sapper who would revive later on to 
give us a detailed account of his exploits at Passchendaele. Next 
to him were two Contemptibles with identical drooping wet 
moustaches engaged in another of their interminable games of 
cribbage. All afternoon their soft murmur of ‘fifteen-two, fifteen. 
four’ droned away peacefully in the background. It was a place 
where a man could stretch out and take his time. In all the times 
I was in the Twentieth after that, though I saw plenty of men 
thoroughly drunk, I never saw one really troublesome or nasty. 

At a big round table in the middle of the room, all by himself, 
shifting a pair of small eyes in a head of heroic proportions, drink- 
ing mightily, sat a young man whom I vaguely remembered having 
seen around the university. This was the tenor, Alan Crofoot, nov 
a favourite of Toronto audiences but in those days dabbling in the 
graduate department of Psychology a block away. We grew to be 
good friends later on and I often reminded Al that this was the 
first place I'd seen him close to, though we didn’t speak. Once or 


twice that afternoon he glanced across at our table, plainly wonder ' 


ing why I had FORDHAM lettered on the front of my sweatshirt. ] 
let him work on it. 

There wasn’t a waiter; you had to go to the window. In a minute 
Danny came back with three ice-cold Molson’s Blue and glasses on 
a tin tray. As a matter of fact we had had a fairly busy morning, we 


were sweaty, we had just had a heavy lunch—nothing ever tasted ’ 


any better than a cold beer on a beautiful afternoon with nothing 
to look forward to but more of the same. 
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In those days I had a small local reputation as a better than fair 
beer drinker with plenty of early foot, though with nothing like 
the stamina or capacity of Al Crofoot, say, or any of half a dozen 
other redoubtable faculty members and graduate assistants of my 
time. But I couldn't even stay close to Bill and Danny, who drank 
two to my One, never appearing to feel it and never becoming 
obstreperous or downright disagreeable as I regularly did myself, 
and as my usual drinking companions often did. It was a great 
pleasure to pass an afternoon with them. And when five o’clock 
came they both pressed money on me, in the unspoken recognition 
that I would naturally go on to another Beverage Room after 
dinner. We parted on the best of terms. 

Soon this comfortable alliance was dissolved by circumstance, 
when Aimé arrived back at the Yard after doing his thirty days. 
He flatly refused to go out with one of the gangs; he had earned 
his place on the coal-ass crew, he felt, and no goddam college kid 
was going to get it away from him. Bill and Danny were indifferent 
in the matter, as was natural, and at length, about a quarter to 
nine the first morning Aimé was back, Charlie called me in from 
where I was sitting smoking to ask me how I felt about it. You see, 
he respected the prescriptive right that I’d already acquired in the 
job. There was an unspoken but very strong sentiment at the Yard 
that once a man got his hands on a soft job he acquired a kind of 
generally sanctioned right to it. Charlie peered at me sidewise as 
I came into the office and leaned casually, as I'd already learned to 
do, on the counter. 

‘What about this, Hood?’ he asked sharply but, I sensed, half- 
apologetically. ‘Aimé wants his job back.’ 

‘Fine,’ I said. He looked at me with relief, palpably surprised 
that I hadn’t made more of a fuss. 

‘You'll have to go out with Harris,’ he said warningly. 

‘Okay. 

Aimé looked at me. ‘No hard feelings, kid, you understand.’ 

‘No,’ I said, smiling. He went outside and picked up a shovel. 
Soon I could hear him wrangling with Danny over who was to sit 
in the middle. 

‘Goddam French-Canadian bastard!’ 

‘Shut your fat mouth, Foster!’ 
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The three of them got in the truck and drove off. 

I sat in the office wondering how things would be on Harris's 
gang. He had the reputation of being a driver, a tough man to 
please. He hadn't been a boss long and the responsibility bothered 
him, mostly in the stomach. He had a lean hatchet face and sunken 
cheeks, the face of an ulcerated man, with hysterical eyes and a 
marked Birmingham accent. Like many of the men at the Yard 
he had a lot of trouble with his wife. 

He and his boys had been piddling around with a tiny sidewalk 
installation on Bloor Street, between the Chez Paree and Palmer's. 
for several days. They couldn’t seem to get the camber shaped right 
and the rain lay in puddles instead of draining off into the curb, 
Twice now they had had to come back to the job to rip out 
recently installed bays of concrete. Bloor Street, you understand, 
was the street of all streets about which we had to be most care. 
ful—Toronto’s Fifth Avenue—our display street as far as Charlie's 
professional reputation was concerned. He hadn't wanted to let 
Harris handle the job, but Wall’s gang was tied up elsewhere and 
the work had to be done immediately. 

As a finisher, Harris lacked confidence in himself and the result- 
ing sureness. A concrete finisher has to be able to coax the water 
in the concrete to the surface, together with as many air-bubbles 
as possible, smoothing the surface and shaping the sidewalk— 
sculpting it—so that it curves almost invisibly from a high point 
in the centre down to either side. This is all done by the eye and 
the hand, sometimes with the aid of a level and a piece of two-by- 
four, but always pretty crudely, and Harris didn’t have a good 
enough eye. Concrete is an interesting medium, plastic enough to 
allow some correction but quick-drying enough to require a firm 
decisive trowel-stroke and what a draughtsman would call a good 
line. 

Driving me over to Bloor Street, Charlie said little, but I knew 
he was embarrassed about taking me off the coal-ass truck. I didn’t 
really mind because I'd expected to get a little light exercise on 
this job, but you’d have thought he was sending me to Siberia. 

‘Here’s another man for you, Harris,’ he said when we got out 
of the quarter-ton in front of the Laing Galleries. 

Harris eyed me with a great sourness; like everyone else at the 
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Yard he knew that while I wasn’t exactly weak, I was damned 
clumsy. I knew what he was thinking but he couldn’t very well say 
anything; he’d been after Charlie for an extra man for weeks. 

“Can you use a sledge?’ he asked me doubtfully. 

‘Sure.’ 

‘Go and help them throw the broken stuff in the truck.’ 

I said nothing and walked along the street to where the rest 
of the gang were cleaning out some bays. 

‘Got you working now, Hoody,’ said Freddy Lismore as | 
wandered up. 

‘Don’t let Harris throw you, kid!’ said Wally Butt, the assistant 
finisher. I grinned and, bending over, began to pick up pieces of 
broken sidewalk, the largest weighing not much more than thirty- 
five or forty pounds. Some of them had sharp edges though, and 
could cut your fingers badly if you weren't careful. Fortunately I 
had a pair of cotton work gloves in my hip pocket. I wasn’t killing 
myself, but as I lofted a chunk of concrete into the truck Charlie 
came over and spoke to me. 

‘You're out of shape,’ he said briefly. “Work into it slowly.’ 

‘All right,’ I said, ‘and thanks.’ He disappeared in his little truck 
and Harris came back, giving me a highly critical stare. I took 
it easy all right, but everybody in the gang took it even easier. And 
as is always the case with any gang of workmen, there was one 
guy who pottered around between the toolbox and the job, doing 
absolutely nothing. On Harris’s gang that would be ‘Gummy’ 
Brown, always called ‘Gummy’ to distinguish him from Charlie 
‘One-Punch’ Brown, the foreman. Gummy had a single black tooth 
on the left side of his upper jaw—all the rest was a great void, 
justifying the nickname. He had been drunk, it was held uni- 
versally, since the world began. 

If you counted Gummy, Harris had seven men under him, and 
the use of a truck owned by its driver and rented by the city. This 
truck-driver went back and forth from the asphalt-plant on the 
waterfront, bringing loads of ready-mixed concrete—we almost 
never had to mix by hand—and the art of managing the gang 
largely consisted in exhausting the last load for the day at about 
ten to four, leaving plenty of time to clean off the shovels and put 
up barricades and lights, moving at a sober and godly pace, before 
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quitting time. At ten to five Gummy Brown would get the keys 
to the tool-box from Harris and we’d stick the shovels, picks, croy. 
bars, and trowels in the box. Gummy would lock it with enormous 
satisfaction and we'd all walk off the job, meeting there by pre- 
arrangement the next day. While we were on that Bloor Street job, 
I had a two-minute walk around the corner to where I lived and | 
used to be home washing my feet before five o’clock. And this 
comfortable situation lasted through the early part of the summer 


Il: WATCHMAN, WHAT OF THE NIGHT? 

I stayed with Harris for about six weeks that first summer, all 
through the ill-fated Bloor Street job, then on Robert Street fixing 
householders’ sidewalks a bay at a time, insignificant jobs, and 
finally around the Art Gallery and Hashmall’s Pharmacy on 
Dundas Street. I broke out concrete, used the sledge, floated off— 
the works. The only thing I would never risk was swinging the 
sledge at a spike. I could never hit the damn thing—poor timing 
and eyesight, I suppose—and it was dangerous for the man hold- 
ing the spike. 

It might be of interest to the reader to follow a simple job from 
start to finish. First came the problem of getting the old cement 
up and out, which could be managed in several ways, depending 
on its age and hardness. If there happened to be grass or mud at 
the edge of the sidewalk, we took a long bevelled bar and worked 
it under the concrete, placing a rock under the bar for leverage. 
Then a couple of us would rock up and down on the bar to see 
if we could lift the slab; usually we could. When it was a foot or 
two off the ground, one of us would hit it in the middle with the 
sledge, splitting the whole slab into small chunks which could then 
be thrown into the truck to be disposed of at the waterfront as fill 
We would clear out eight or ten bays at a time, shovelling out the 
rubble underneath and levelling the ground in readiness for the 
fresh mix. 

There could be complications. At a ramp behind the bus 
terminal on Elizabeth Street we found that the old concrete was 
over three feet thick, to take the weight of the buses. Worse still, 
it was criss-crossed by heavy reinforcing wire which resisted pliers 
and had to be cut, strand by strand, by driving a spike through it 
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with a sledge. This reinforcing wire had to be watched carefully for 
it was rusted and the broken ends were dangerously sharp; that 
small job lasted nearly two weeks. 

When we had prepared the ground we would send the truck for 
a load of concrete. This always meant an hour's wait, either around 
ten-thirty or about two in the afternoon. It made a nice break. We 
would take things easy, cleaning off the shovels or sneaking a bit 
of left-over concrete to a home-owner to be used for a patio. The 
creat thing was to melt inconspicuously into the landscape so as not 
to attract the attention of the ratepayer. 

When the truck appeared, we either dumped the concrete into 
the road and shovelled it into wheelbarrows for delivery to Harris 
and Wally Butt, on their knees together at the edge of the new 
installation, or if we were only fixing scattered single bays, two of 
us would climb into the well of the truck and throw down shovelsful 
from on high. There was a certain amount of horseplay involved 
in this; more than once somebody down below caught a great lump 
of wet concrete in the pit of his stomach. 

One morning in late June I was standing in the back of the 
truck about eleven o'clock, shovelling the stuff into a bay, sweating 
and feeling pretty loose, when Charlie Brown's head appeared out 
of nowhere at the side of the truck. The edge of my shovel just 
missed him and an enormous gout of wet concrete went whizzing 
past his ear. 

‘Watch what you're doing!’ he said. That’s only a rough tran- 
scription of what he actually said. In fact he was speaking the 
dialect that Alastair MacCrimmon and I used to call ‘cityese’, an 
exotic English, rhythmic, heavily cadenced, comically obscene, with 
an unmistakable structure. If 1 were blindfolded in Rangoon and 
heard two men speaking ‘cityese’, I'd be able to spot them in- 
stantly; there’s something unique about the scansion. 

Charlie got down off the truck and spoke to Harris. 

‘I need Hood in the Yard,’ he said. 

‘Why don’t you take “Gummy”? asked Harris protestingly. | 
felt proud. 

‘I want somebody who’s alive,’ said Charlie disgustedly, motion- 
ing to me to join him in the truck. I looked at Harris inquiringly 
but he shook his head. He didn’t know what was up. 
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On the way back to the Yard Charlie told me about the watch. 
men. There had to be somebody in the office from around four 
in the afternoon until eight the next morning. as well as all day 
and all night on the weekend, which worked out to sixteen eight. 
hour shifts weekly. 

Three old men approaching retirement split fifteen shifts amongst 
themselves, leaving an extra one to be filled in by one of the work. 
men. And each of these watchmen was entitled to three weeks’ 
holidays a year, for a total of nine weeks to be filled in through 
the summer. Charlie had decided that my combination of Sup. 
posititious book-learning and puny physique made me the ideal 
replacement. 

‘You can put in the next nine weeks on this job,’ he said 
encouragingly. “That'll take you down through August, and then 
I'll find something else for you to do.’ I was due to leave towards 
the end of September. 

Now the thing was, I’d been getting used to the work on the 
gang and enjoying it. On the other hand, every man at the Yard 
would have given his eye-teeth to acquire this sinecure. I didn’ 
want to turn down what was obviously meant as a kindness, so | 
said nothing. 

Charlie looked at me curiously. “What’s the matter? Don’t you 
want to do it?’ 

‘Sure,’ I said. ‘It’s fine, Charlie.” And it turned out to be an 
interesting job, each shift presenting novel pr. Slems. The four to 
twelve, and the daytime shifts on Saturday and Sunday, brought 
the most service calls. The twelve to eight was mainly a matter of 
arranging seat cushions from the swivel chairs on top of the desks, 
or on the floor, and trying to sleep. Once in a great while you might 
get a call in the middle of the night, usually from the Traffic Squad, 
to report that the barricades were down or the lights missing on a 
hole in the road. Then you had to call out an emergency truck from 
one of the Yards—there was only one truck available, each Yard 
providing the stand-by driver in turn—and direct the driver to the 
danger spot. The time of the call, the trouble, the location, the 
remedial action, and the precise time that the driver called back 
to say that the repair was in effect—all these things had to be 
noted down in a Daily Journal and initialled by the watchman 
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These books were sometimes produced as evidence in damage 
suits by City lawyers, and so had to be kept up carefully. 

But most of the twelve to eight I spent sleeping, or talking to 
policemen who came in for a smoke and to warm themselves, or to 
nap for an hour or to hide from the Sergeant. These men patrolled 
one of the toughest parts of town and were as eager to stay out 
of trouble as the rest of us. They hated the corner of Bathurst and 
Queen, for example, because of the half-dozen enormous taverns 
located there, which meant that Friday and Saturday nights on 
that corner were real hellers. I'd often seen eight policemen stand- 
ing in pairs on the corners of that intersection and wondered why. 
The answer, I was told, was that they just didn’t want to come 
alone. 

Many of these fellows were English immigrants, bewildered by 
the Toronto attitude to the police. They were always complaining 
about times when they'd been losing a fight and hoping in vain 
that a citizen might give them a hand. I remember one Englishman 
in particular who was leaving the force and taking his family back 
to England because of this kind of thing. He felt alone and threat- 
ened in a country where incivility and disrespect for the law 
seemed accepted and regular. 

None of these constables knew much law; none had a clear idea 
of his powers, and these were constantly exceeded in some circum- 
stances and allowed to lapse in others. They hated and feared all 
lawyers, and were easily cowed by them. I know one drunken 
lawyer, a driver of spectacular incompetence, drunk or sober, who 
despite his erratic behaviour awheel, and despite the dozens of 
times he’s been stopped by traffic officers, has never been fined 
nor even summoned to court. He bounces aggressively out of his 
car, announces that he’s a lawyer, and the policeman, unsure of 
his ground, backs off. 

On the other hand, when the officer feels that he has the upper 
hand he is perfectly ready to exceed the limits of his mandate, and 
is apt to be quite cynical about it. One young constable admitted 
to me that he always bulled the College Street crowds around, 
pushing people and threatening them with arrest to persuade them 
to move on, when there was no conceivable charge he could 
bring. Most of the people in the crowds, Jews and pps, had no 
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notion of their rights and legal safeguards and were easily in. 
timidated. 

But most of the younger policemen were decent unassuming 
men, not too happy with their rates of pay and promotion con- 
sidering the nature of the work, but proud of what they were doing 
and even of the opinion that it was a dignified public service. | 
asked them about favouritism on the force and they all agreed 
that there was very little, and that a man would normally be judged 
on his merits. Their testimony carries some weight too, because 
they were all in junior positions and there was nothing in my 
questions to put them on their guard. 

Another instructive aspect of the watchman’s job was our 
emergency sewer service. When there is a very heavy rain the 
Toronto sewers cause trouble; they are not equipped to carry off 
the excess water, being designed for normal conditions of flow. 
If there is an extremely heavy rain they back up, and the water 
begins to rise in cellars all over town, especially on low ground, 
in hollows and valleys and on the lower slopes of hills. And the 
only real cure for this abnormal state is the end of the storm. 

Understandably enough, few householders are aware of this. 
When they observe the flood rising in the cellar, with its some- 
times dismal and offensive accompaniment, they become alarmed, 
and the result is a flood of calls at the Yard, none of which dis- 
tinguish between a genuinely blocked and defective sewer—with 
a tree root in it, say—and one which is in perfect shape but which 
is just too small for downpour conditions. 

| remember afternoons, almost always on the weekend, when the 
phone rang as soon as | put it back in its cradle, for hours on end. 
I'd get panicky elderly ladies, people who raved in exotic foreign 
tongues, frightened children, Bohemians with basement apartments 
in which their folk-song records floated soggily round and round— 
every imaginable stripe of complaint. There was simply nothing to 
be done until the storm was over. I tried telling them so but it did 
no good and at length I learned simply to note the call and imply. 
without actually making a commitment, that a service truck would 
be along. Of course no such service call was ever made unless there 
was a Clear indication in the complaint of some genuine blockage 
or break. But I never told anybody that. 
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| channelled and re-routed calls of this and other kinds until 
the end of August, when the three elderly watchmen had all en- 
joyed leisurely vacations. By that time I was pretty much regarded 
as one of the office staff, and Charlie was visibly reluctant to send 
me back to Harris—it might create a dangerous precedent. The 
day after the last of the watchmen came back I ambled into the 
Yard wondering how he'd work it out. He had, you see, a kind 
of problem in status, or prestige, to resolve. But he was equal and 
rather more than equal to it. 

It was the Tuesday after Labour Day. The Scotch guy (a man 
never known by any other name, always ‘the Scotch guy’, with a 
thick burr and a great genius for killing time) was sitting outside 
the tool-shed when I meandered in. He said nothing but grinned 
cheerily. When I went into the office Charlie handed me a small 
can of black paint, a small can of white, two brushes, a box of 
cleaning rags, and a set of stencils from zero through nine which 
could be fitted together to form any number up to 9999. He told 
us where to find a little ladder and the Scotch guy ran to get it. We 
threw the things in the back of Charlie’s pick-up truck and he 
drove us to the foot of Jarvis Street, where we got out. I was still 
quite in the dark. 

‘1 want you to re-paint the numbers on the lamp-posts,’ he 
said. I'm not joking, that’s what he said. ‘When you get to Bloor 
Street, come into the Yard and I'll give you a list of other streets.’ 
He got into the truck and sped off along Queen’s Quay while we 
looked at each other scarcely able to credit our luck. 

We painted our way up Jarvis Street at a snail’s pace—boy, 
did we take it slow! I'd go on ahead and slap on a background 
of black paint. Then I'd walk back—we only had one ladder— 
and we'd work along, putting on the fresh numbers in a creamy 
off-white, a kind of eggshell or buff tint. We got up to Bloor Street 
on Friday afternoon, a matter of four days. When we appeared 
at the Yard Charlie glared at us in extreme vexation. 

‘What the hell are you doing here?’ 

It would not have been possible to go slower. 

‘We finished Jarvis Street,’ I said apologetically. 

‘What, the west side too?’ 

‘I’m afraid so.’ 
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He began to root around in his desk and finally drew out a 
few dog-eared sheets of foolscap with a list of street names op 
them. He flourished it in the air and then handed it to the Scotch 
guy. 

‘Do these!’ he said. He looked at us and began to smile and at 
last to laugh. ‘There’s fifteen hundred dollars in the Estimates to 
be spent on this job,’ he growled. ‘Now get out and don’t let me 
see you around here for at least three weeks.’ 

So I finished out my first summer without any strain. 

When I came back to the Yard the next year, I had only two 
more years’ work to do in the Graduate School. I had held a good 
fellowship which took care of most of my expenses, I'd had 4 
highly remunerative job at the CN Express, where you could log 
seven or eight hours’ overtime if you had the nerve and could 
evade the foreman, so I wasn’t hurting for funds quite as much as 
before. 

I went back because I liked it and I even persuaded a friend of 
mine, Alastair MacCrimmon, to apply for a similar job. He was 
then an intermittent student at the University and is now a film 
technician at cBc. Every night in the Chez Paree from eleven til 
two, he and I would sit around that summer exchanging our 
observations of life on the city. He was working at Number Six 
Yard and apparently things were managed there much as they were 
under Charlie. We used to amuse ourselves by playing a game 
which we called “Translate into Cityese’. Alastair would feed me 
a line in ordinary spoken English, or 1 would feed him one, and 
the idea was to render it with the peculiar diction, cadence, and 
rhythm of the men on the gangs, getting the feeling as authentic 
as possible. 

‘Goodness me,’ I might say, ‘we filled that hole in the road , 
yesterday, and there it is again.’ Alastair would translate thi 
flawlessly. 

‘The men at the Hall have not sent up our cheques,’ he would 
come back straight-faced, ‘and here it is nearly noon.’ This would 
stand a lot of translation. 

‘Someone has stolen all the lights off the barricades,’ or possibly 
‘Itchy-Koo has been drinking and cannot work.’ 
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Or most enigmatic, even gnomic, of all: ‘The truck has stopped 
and will not go.’ 

It was Alastair who created the legend, on the city, of what 
[tchy-Koo said when he hit his foot with the sledge, crushing 
the metatarsal forever. He said: ‘That hurt!’ 

It was understood that I would get back my night-watchman’s 
job when the holiday time came; but I put in most of May and 
June on Mitch’s gang. When you remembered poor old Harris’s 
anxiety-ridden behaviour, it was a revelation to see the difference 
in Mitch’s methods. He was very relaxed and so was his gang. 
Everybody had a good time; we were always close to a Beverage 
Room. And though it was the smallest of the three gangs, we could 
handle a moderate-sized job much faster than Harris, and nearly 
as professionally as Wall. The first thing we did that spring, as I 
remember, Was a major installation of double sidewalk on Spadina 
Avenue just north of College outside the Tip Top Tailors branch 
store. We were right across from the Waverley Hotel and that 
branch of the Canadian Bank of Commerce of which my father 
had been manager fifteen years before. 

In those days Dad used to do a lot of loan business in the district 
with furriers and garment-trade people during the season, and with 
independent sales agents, small jobbers and importers, smallwares 
and novelties salesmen with tiny agencies, and the like. One of 
these free-lance salesmen, a man called Earl Darlington, came to 
Dad one day with a peculiar request for a short-term note. Earl 
could sell anything—he could charm the monkeys off the trees— 
but he never handled the same line two weeks in a row and so had 
no established line of credit. However Dad listened to the story, 
which was colourful and involved. He had a chance to buy the 
refrigerator in the Waverley for next to nothing because they meant 
to replace it. This was not what you and I think of as a refrigerator, 
but an enormous thing the size of an apartment living-room, with 
walls in which the cooling devices were intricately cemented. The 
whole room had to be removed, walls and all. It was like trans- 
porting a small house. 

Darlington told Dad that he had a buyer for this monstrosity, 
the old Hunt's Confectionery on Yonge Street, next to Loew’s 
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Uptown. All he needed was money to put a deposit on the re. 
frigerator and to hire a truck with a flat-bed trailer, and a gang of 
men, to move the thing. Dad listened to this beguiling tale and 
thought it over, talked to the manager of the Waverley, and in shon 
concluded that it was a chance for Earl to make a dollar, so he let 
him have the money. 

After surmounting fantastic obstacles they got the refrigerator 
out of the hotel in one piece and onto the trailer. They had the 
necessary permit from the police to move it, after business hours, 
and they hauled it up to a lane behind Stroller’s on the corner of 
Bloor and Yonge. In went the trailer and down the lane, but 
before they got to Hunt’s rear door the refrigerator got jammed 
between the walls of two buildings abutting on the lane. They 
couldn't back up; they couldn't go forward though they tried their 
damnedest. They were stuck fast. In desperation Darlington told 
the driver of the trailer and the gang of labourers to go home and 
get some sleep—he could see his quick profit being eaten up by 
Overtime—and they'd try again next day. Then he went home 
himself, leaving about four tons of refrigerator immovable in the 
lane. 

When they came back next morning the trailer was parked 
where they'd left it but the refrigerator was gone, vanished. Stolen, 
by God! And it was never traced. 

Eventually Dad wrote off the loan. 

Watching the men on the gang slide across the street and intc 
the Waverley reminded me of this story and I told it to Mitch, wh 
got a big chuckle out of it. He was then, I should say, about thirty- 
two or -three, which seemed middle-aged to me, though it doesn’t 
any more. Everybody liked Mitch, even Bill Tennyson who came 
out with us for a day once in a while, moody, difficult, but after « 
couple of hours’ joking with Mitch he would loosen up a bit and tel! 
us about his latest scrap with his father-in-law, an ex-bantam- 
weight who liked to mix it with him now and then. 

Then there was Frank Hughes, another nice fellow—NMitch had 
all the easy-going types out with him—a hockey player who had 
spent the previous winter in the Eastern League. He was going 
to the Detroit camp in the fall and was putting in the summer with 
us to stay in shape. I don’t know how much good the work on the 
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sang did him as far as staying in shape went; but at least, like 
the rest of us, he got a good tan. Frank used to play fastball with 
Sherrin’s down at the beach and he was enjoying a very good year 
at the plate, which made him even easier to get along with. Like 
all ballplayers, he loved those base hits. He weighed around one- 
ninety and had one of the most powerful builds I’ve ever seen. He 
wasn't broad-shouldered; he had low sloping shoulders and a 
cavernous chest and magnificent legs. He was a defenceman and 
though I never saw him play, they tell me he could really dig. I 
weighed around a hundred and forty, but the odd thing was, I had 
about an inch of reach on him. We used to spar around comically 
for the amusement of the gang and the passing girls who always 
had an eye on Frank—he was a very handsome man. 

‘You look like a pretty good lightweight, Hoody,’ he’d say. This 
always convulsed Mitch. 

‘Try and hit me,’ I’d say, dancing around jabbing, or pretending 
to tie him up inside. Like most students, I had terrible co-ordina- 
tion. 

‘Going to get in shape on the city,’ we'd sing absurdly, and this 
was also good for laughs. Then we’d swing our shovels for a 
minute as though our lives depended on it. A girl would go by and 
we'd straighten up and inflate our chests, holding ourselves im- 
mobile. 

‘Who’s she looking at, Mitch,’ Frank would say, ‘me or Hoody?’ 

The poor girl would blush and we’d gurgle happily and foolishly 
to ourselves. We never tried to offend or embarrass a passing girl 
but they never could resist a peek at Frank, and if we caught them 
at it. why then the joke was legitimate. 

But life on Mitch’s gang was too good to last, at least for me, 
though it went on and on for them and still does. When vacation- 
time came I went back on the night-watch at the Yard, guarding 
the piles of sand and gravel and the tools in the shed, feuding with 
the firemen or throwing a football with them, depending on the 
state of our relations. 

Early in June in the summer of 1953 there occurred the most 
momentous event of my career as a fill-in watchman, the Corona- 
tion of Queen Elizabeth 11. There were weeks of preparation of 
one kind or another in case of crowds, but somehow the most 
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weighty arrangements of the whole affair went untouched until 
seven-thirty on the morning of that eventful day. 

It was a fit day for a Coronation, the sky an absolute crystalline 
blue, the air dry and soft, and College Street slumbrous and de. 
serted at seven o'clock in the morning. I had promised Jimmy 
Baird, whom I was to relieve, that I would come on early so he 
could go home and get dressed up with his medals on for the 
parade. The bagel shops were silent—you could hear birdsong on 
College Street! 

I was whistling “Land of Hope and Glory’ softly to myself as | 
came into the office. The sound woke Jimmy who stared at me 
with infantile sleepy eyes, hardly recognizing me—the emergency 
calls never woke Jimmy—as he rolled off the top of the desk 
where he'd been lying, straightened his collar and tie, and prepared 
to leave. 

‘Anything doing?’ I asked. 

‘Not a thing.” There was never anything in the book after Jimmy 
had worked a shift. I suppose the sight of his lifeless body was 
enough to frighten marauders away, though; he looked quite dead 
when he slept. 

‘Tommy Cowdrey’s the driver,’ said Jimmy as he left. ‘If any- 
thing comes in, call him.’ He slunk out the door. I stood in the 
gateway to the Yard for a while, looking east and west along 
College Street, and there wasn’t a sound, nothing stirred. Then, a 
long long way off, perhaps as far away as Sherbourne Street, | 
could hear a streetcar, the clicking of the points as the trucks 
passed over them and then the rumble along the street; it was 
coming fast and I could predict exactly from the sound when it 
would come in sight away along to the east about St George Street. 
A car with an Alabama plate went slowly past with a tired driver 
slumped over the wheel. They must have driven all night. A single 
policeman idled in front of the Mars Grill. 

Inside the office the phone rang suddenly, urgently. I caught it 
on the third ring. It was seven-thirty. ‘Number Two Yard,’ | 
carolled into the mouthpiece, and then I got a shock. 

‘This is the Commissioner,’ said a tense voice. ‘Is Foreman 
Brown there?’ 

‘No, Mr Chambers.’ 
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‘Then youll have to get hold of him. This is an emergency.’ The 
hair stood up on my head; there was real urgency, even fright, in 
the Commissioner’s voice. ‘We've got to erect a temporary Com- 
fort Station in Queen’s Park,’ he said. ‘The bandstand facilities 
won't be nearly enough. I’ve just had the Parade Marshal on the 
ohone and he’s furious.’ He began to give me explicit instructions. 
" ‘We'll use the same model we used on v-E Day. Twenty-four 
compartments, twelve of each. Brown has the plans. He'll need 
workmen, lumber, paint or stain, buckets, chloride of lime, and 
he appropriate signs. Get him into the Yard and call the crew. 
Then call me back.’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘Very good. Who’s speaking?’ 

‘Hood. Fill-in watchman.’ 

‘All right, Hood, I’m counting on you. Get busy!’ 

I called Charlie at once and he was galvanized into action. 
‘You'll find the plans for that model in my desk. Do you know 
where the key is?” 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Call Eddie and tell him to pick me up. Then get out the plans. 
Then call Wall and tell him to call six of his best men and have 
them meet me at the Yard. They ll draw double time, tell him, but 
they've got to come in. I don’t know how we forgot about this.’ He 
hung up in great distress of mind and I began to carry out his 
instructions. 

By eight-fifteen Eddie and Wall and six labourers were standing 
uncertainly in the Yard. Charlie was inside on the phone like some 
great captain adjusting his tactics after a military disaster. ‘My 
right flank is crushed, my centre in full retreat, my left wing 
collapsing. Very good, I shall attack!’ 

‘Send the partitions to the bandstand,’ he was shouting, ‘and 
some green stain, and don’t forget the signs like last time.’ At 
eight-thirty he and the men departed for the site of the proposed 
Comfort Station. 

As you remember there was an enormous parade that day which 
was to assemble on the university front campus, the back campus, 
and in Queen’s Park, and which was to move off at one-thirty. 
Besides the marchers and potice and civic dignitaries, there would 
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be great crowds of spectators, hot-dog and ice-cream vendors, flag 
and souvenir salesmen—altogether about seventy-five thousand 
people. I wondered if twenty-four compartments, even adding on 
the bandstand facilities, would be enough. 

Soon there came an anguished call from a pay-phone at Har 
House. It was Charlie. ‘No buckets!’ he wailed. 

‘No buckets?’ I echoed, thunderstruck. 

‘They’re out of them at the Supply Department. Now look, 
Hood, we’ve got to have those buckets. There are ten thousand 
people here already and they all want to use the facilities. Call the 
Commissioner and ask him to get them from Eaton’s Mail Order. 
They’re sure to have some.’ 

I called the Commissioner and he was aghast. “There won't be 
anybody there today. Maybe I'd better have it broadcast.’ 

‘Don’t you know anybody at Eaton’s?’ 

‘I know Lady Eaton, of course,’ he said doubtfully. ‘I’ve met her 
at civic functions. But I can’t call her.’ 

‘We've got to have them, sir.’ 

‘All right,’ he said. ‘I'll get the buckets. What size?’ 

‘The largest,’ I said, ‘galvanized iron.’ He hung up and ina 
matter of seconds Charlie was back on the line. “What about those 
buckets?’ 

‘Chambers is calling Lady Eaton,’ I said, and he seemed 
reassured. 

At eleven the buckets arrived on the site and instantly the 
crowds swarmed around the workmen demanding access to them. 
But the walls and roof weren’t complete yet, and Charlie was 
afraid of offending public decency; he held the besiegers off until 
the partitions were up and the roof decorously in place while the 
swarms of bandsmen, hot-dog vendors, and children with balloons 
grew thicker. At length the last nail was driven home, the last 
plank solidly in place, the buckets in a glittering phalanx. 

The Parade Marshal blew his whistle, the drums rolled; it was 
one-thirty. The parade moved off and the crowds began to disperse, 
streaming down University Avenue towards the reviewing stand. 
In fifteen minutes Queen’s Park was deserted except for a child 
chasing a floating balloon. The Comfort Station went unused. 

Away off down on Front Street bagpipes skirled. 

Muttering curses, Charlie ascended to the roof-tree, and taking 
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a hammer ripped out the first of the planks. For him, for all of us, 
the holiday had been a magnificent fiasco. ‘C’est magnifique, mais 
ce n'est pas la guerre.’ For weeks a pall of meditative, reflective 
gloom hung about the Yard. 

~ Nothing in my second summer exceeded the high adventure of 
that day. There were a few memorable happenings, but the glory 
seemed dimmed. There was the time that Charlie incautiously 
named Gummy Brown to fill in the extra watchman’s shift. I had 
been on the job for the eight hours prior to his arrival and had 
spent the evening watching the fights on television, on the third 
flood of the Firehall. After the fight was over I had a couple of 
cups of tea and a chat with the Fire Captain which was interrupted 
by a hail from the ground floor, which drifted up through the 
holes in the floors through which the brass pole descended. 

‘Gummy’s here,’ shouted one of the hook-and-ladder men. 

‘Tell him to come on up for tea.’ 

‘I don’t think he can make it.’ 

The hook-and-ladder man was wrong because in a minute a red 
and black face hove into view on the stairs. It was Gummy, 
drunker than usual, if that were possible, and making heavy 
weather of the ascent. 

‘Chrissakes, Hoody!’ he got out. “Whyncha in the office?’ 

‘The fights,’ I said. 

He began a disconnected tirade to the effect that one should 
never leave his post, seizing a stalk of celery as he eased along the 
table towards the teapot and inserting it in his mouth. 

‘Can't chew it,’ I heard him say before he slumped over. 

‘Come on, man,’ said the Fire Captain, ‘on your feet!’ This 
Captain was a bit of a puritan who disapproved of the free-and- 
easy manners which obtained under Charlie’s aegis. ‘On your 
feet!’ he said again. 

Gummy lifted his head and squinted at him and then, discerning 
the voice of authority, he rose and lurched backwards out of the 
door of the lunchroom. 

‘Watch it there, Gummy!’ I cried, but too late. He disappeared 
soundlessly, magically, through the hole which circumscribed the 
brass pole, falling freely three storeys to the cement floor of the 
garage and breaking both legs. Fortunately he was completely 
anaesthetized against the pain, which otherwise might have been 
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very great. He lay there, the celery stalk between his lips, quiet) 
gumming it like a cow with a cud, while we eased him onto; ' 
stretcher and waited for the ambulance. 

‘Take my shift, Hoody,’ he said as they carried him of 
‘Double time.’ 

I saw the Compensation reports on that one, and you'd hay 
supposed that Brown, Norman, 37, married, was the very mode 


of sobriety and conscientiousness. It was at length established tha ' 


as Gummy’s shift hadn't actually begun he was not entitled 
compensation. The case was appealed on the grounds that he 
had been travelling to work, though how a fall through a hole couli 
be construed as ‘travel to work’ rather eludes me. The last I heard 
the appeal was pending. 

That damned old snake of a Fire Captain was a troublemaker 
One evening when I was doing a four to twelve, a Friday night a 
I recall, four friends of mine appeared with a case of beer and ap 
old car. One of these was later to become a reverend and dignified 
professor of law at a hoary academic institution and I won} 
embarrass him by mentioning any names. It was his idea that we 
should consume the case of beer during my shift and then hasten 
to the Chez Paree in the car to get in another couple of hours 
There were two men and two girls besides me, and the girls drank 
perhaps a pint each, giving the rest of us a good start. 

There was a good deal of singing and noise, and though I had 
drawn the blinds, a policeman friend of mine twice entreated us to 
be more quiet, not for his sake but because some people on Nassau 


Street, two blocks away, had lodged a complaint. And at that he » 


drank a pint of our beer, carefully rinsing off his mouth and hand: 
afterwards. 

Now while we were enjoying ourselves in this innoccat and 
peaceable fashion, that spy of a Fire Captain crept across the 
Yard, peeked around the drawn blinds, and noted carefully what 
was going on. Having satisfied himself with what he considered 
enough evidence to obtain my discharge, he withdrew unnoticed 
Next day he went to Charlie and told all, but without realizing it 
he had played into Charlie’s hands. It was perhaps true that I was 
treated with coolness, even severity, for a day or two. There was 
even some talk of sending me out with a gang again. But Charlie 
knew, and I knew, and finally the Captain knew too, that the 
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folkways were too strong. The affair was passed over and, in fact, 
when one of the watchmen suffered a heart attack in September, 
Charlie kept me on till Armistice Day, a wholesome object lesson 
to the Fire Captain. I carried on my graduate work during the days. 

My last few weeks on the job, the nights were getting pretty 
chilly, and I had instructions from Charlie to keep the space-heater 
on all night. ‘I’m always cold when I come in at eight o’clock,’ 
he said, ‘so keep things good and warm for me, Hood.’ I promised 
him that I would. When I went off the job for the last time, on the 
cold morning of November the 11th, Charlie nodded to me curtly. 

‘We'll be seeing you, Hood,’ he said, his sharp little eyes look- 
ing all around the office to see that things were in good order. And 
then, amazingly, “Take care of yourself.’ I nodded silently and, 
leaving the Yard behind me, I started for home. 


| only ever saw them once more. Four years later I was on 
Richmond Street on Midsummer’s Day, going in to be interviewed 
by Jack Kent Cooke for the editorship of Saturday Night, a job 
which I had no business applying for and didn’t expect to get. As 
[ come abreast of the Consolidated Press Building, my throat con- 
stricted and I stopped in my tracks. 

For there they all were, Mitch’s gang, lounging around a dozen 
open bays, waiting for the truck. There was Mitch, grinning as 
cheerfully as ever, Gummy hobbling idly around on a cane, Bill 
Tennyson, who recognized me and came over to say hello. And 
there, parked across the street, was a new green International 
quarter-ton and in it, gripping a pipe between his teeth and puzzling 
out a roll of plans, sat Charlie. Everything was just the same; they 
were all the same and would always be the same. I said a word or 
two, jokingly, to Tennyson, and then he went away. 

[ glanced at the sky; it was a hard blue and there wasn’t a cloud 
to be seen. I squared my shoulders and went inside to my doomed- 
to-be-mutually-unsatisfactory interview. And it struck me after it 
was over, that silly interview on which Jack Cooke wasted half an 
hour of his time and his indubitable charm, that I'd be wiser not 
to try for impossibilities but to set down records of things possible, 
matters like these, tales of the way one man paid for his education 
in the bad old, good old days before the creation of that warm 
teatherbed for talent, the Canada Council. 
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Three Poems 


SILENCE 
For Ernest Hemingway 


The word betrays the act; 
The act alone is pure. 

The rest is literature: 

Fishbait for fools and pedants. 


Look at that mountain back, 
Knife-edge poised against the sky. 
A single bird flies over it 

And disappears. 


At that height nothing dies; 
All is unyielding, eternal. 
And I imagine the cries 

Of the unsacrificed birds. 


I imagine the only music 

I hear—soundless, unchangeable. 
I am in love with silence, 

With the hardness of silence. 





I shall become 

Like that stone 

Through whose single cleft 
Flows the stillest water. 
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THE CAGE 


I turn away to hide my terror 

Lest my unmanliness displease them 
And maim for all a half-holiday 

Begun so well, so auspiciously. 

They are building the mythical cage 
Whose slow rise allows janitors, whores, 
And bank presidents to display love 

To one another like a curious 

Wound: the Elect to undertake feats 

Of unusual virtue. Masons 

Give stone and ironmongers, metal 

As if these were forever useless 

In a paradise of leaves and sun; 

And a blacksmith, handsome and selfless, 
Offers to blind me at once without 
Charge. A quiet shiver of self-love, 

Of self-approbation runs through each 
At the discovery of so much 
Altruism—unknowpn, hitherto, 
Unsuspected—in their very midst. 

The instance of the meek stonemasons, 
The ironmongers and the selfless blacksmith 
Seizes like a panic. Suddenly 

Each one vies with his neighbour, avid 
To seek out the more burdensome toil: 
This one lugging spikes; that one, planks. 
Affecting it is to watch their grace, 

Their fine courtesies to each other 

When they collide; or to imagine 

Their tenderness in bed when they leave 
The square littered with balloons and me 
Blinded and raging in this huge cage. 
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NO SHISH KEBAB 


Mayakovsky had it. 
Cavafy. 
And Tuvim, the Jewish Pole. 


Byron also: probably 

the only English poet 

who did, not forgetting 

you know who. 

(Form mistress Miss Snell 
is nescient 

of her hero’s Greek bum boy 
but knows the leaves 

of his thirty-sixth year 

were all brown and sere.) 


Keats and Shelley didn’t. 

And not, definitely, Milton. 
John Donne? 

A smidgen, perhaps: no more. 
And in his youth only. 


Caught lifting it 

from the decadent French, 
Thomas Stearns Eliot 
resolved to go straight 

into the Anglican Church, and did; 
nevertheless, the pew he sat in 
was redolent 

of spiced meats only. 

Pray for him now 

and at the cocktail hour. 

And Maude Gonne 

gave Willie Yeats 

a smell of it; 

and later, old age. 
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In between 

he was a charlatan, 

a flaneur 

pretending to smell it 
when of course 

he didn’t, not really. 


Can it be 

the nullibicity of its odour, 
warm and corrupt, 

is what makes 

certain anal professors 

of English Lit. 

stare all day at mirrors, 
and their wives at inkblots 
for the manifestations 


of genius? 


That must be it! 
What else? 
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The Commonplace 


The grey snows of spring lay melting in the shallow ditches by the 
roads in the township. The town was without colour and we were 
relieved that winter was over. It was the time of year when adult 
faces were sallow and when children couldn't imagine a longer time 
than the three months until the end of school. 

That was when the Sunbird family arrived in town. 

There was talk about them. Some people said they were ‘holy 
rollers’. The deputy reeve said they were gypsies and ought to be 
run out of town. 

They set up housekeeping in the Langmaid House, but never 
told old Mr Langmaid about this arrangement. The Langmaid 
House was an empty hotel across the street and a little down from 
the Queen’s. Once it had style—real style. There was a long 
mahogany bar with a mirror behind it. There was a big oil painting 
above the mirror, maybe nine feet long, but it was covered with 
burlap and none of us ever saw it. Honey Salkald claimed it was a 
picture of a fat naked lady with pigeons and clouds. There was a 
crystal chandelier in the hall, like the one the Kennedys got for 
the Queen’s that time, and real gilt mirrors all around what used t 
be the dining-room. Double doors with small panes of purple glass 
led out of the hotel to the street and there was a porte cochere with 
a hitching-post and a granite step for when there were carriages 

The only way to put it is the Sunbirds were led by Ingram 
Sunbird. He was dark with hairy big arms. He roared a lot at his 
family. They got off the noon train one day, trooped down the 
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street behind old Ingram, and marched straight into the Langmaid 
House. Somebody told Mister Langmaid, but he was too old to do 
anything about it. 

For a week there was a lot of banging and sawing going on 
inside the hotel during daylight. Nights they seemed to sing and 
jaugh a lot. When the cardboard crates arrived from the chick 
hatchery near the city, we knew the Sunbirds were going to raise 
chicks and sell them for a living. 

There were eighteen of them all together. There was Ingram, 
the only one who had business dealings with the town people. He 
bought things at the hardware store—things you’d expect they'd 
need to fix up the hotel. He paid cash. He paid cash for feed for 
the chicks. He paid cash for groceries every Saturday at Mills’s. 
He dealt quiet all the time, but a little firm as though daring 
somebody to ask him about his family. 

Jemima Sunbird was olive-skinned and noisy like her husband, 
and she had a knowing look like his, too. There were four more 
adult Sunbirds, but nobody ever found out just exactly who they 
were. They were dark like Jemima and Ingram, and maybe a few 
years younger. It seemed like a lot of people to be raising chicks 
for sale in a town the size of ours. 

The rest of them were children. Four of them, we found out, 
were Ingram’s and Jemima’s. They were Van, Robert, Lillian, and 
Bertram. The other eight children we never did figure out, who 
their parents were, or anything. 

Froody got to be friends with Lillian Sunbird at high school, 
as close friends as was possible. They were about the same age. 
Froody did it by being able to talk to anybody about nearly 
anything. She was like that. Froody could talk easily about her 
parents and brothers and even lip them if she had a mind to; but 
Lillian never dared speak to anybody about her family. 

Lillian acted the same over Froody and Honey Salkald walking 
home from school together. 

‘It's nothing, Lil,’ Froody said. ‘He likes it. I don’t mind. 
Nothing could happen, for heaven’s sake. Not with Honey, 
anyway. 

‘My dad’d kill me if it was me,’ Lillian said. 

The school year got on to the long, warm days and Lillian fitted 
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in better with the rest of them. So did her brother, Bertram, except 
Bertram would start walking towards you quietly if you ever called 
him Bert or Bertie. Couple of the fellows tried it once and Honey 
had to step between them. , 

By the time school opened again in September, the Sunbird 
family was accepted as permanent in the town, but they had no 
friends. Bertram and Lillian were the connection with us in town. 

School opened and the threshing season was under way in the 
township. Honey Salkald and Bertram Sunbird were the spike- 
pitchers at most of the threshings that year. Spike-pitching is the 
steadiest job at a threshing. You spend the whole day in the fields, 
loading the wagons. You get no relief, because, while you load one 
wagon, another one has been unloaded into the separator. There's 
always an empty wagon waiting to load. Sixteen wagons to load in 
the forenoon is ordinary for two good men. 

Under the hot September sun, spike-pitching stiffens the fingers 
into curved, calloused claws. Your back feels like the sound of 
cicadas on a hot day on the dunes. By nightfall, you're not thinking 
of anything or anybody, least of all yourself. : 

One night, after the thresher let go the quitting whistle and 
before dinner was on, Honey and Bertram sat in the cool of the 
barn shade. 

‘I feel pretty good,’ Bertram said. 

‘How many did you pitch on?’ 

‘Fourteen and part of two others, I think.’ 

‘And you feel pretty good?’ 

‘Sure.’ 

‘Let’s see your hands.’ 

Bertram held them out. The great callus pads were yellow in the 
centre and faded out to pink on the edges. Dust clung to the hairs 
on his wrists. They were strong hands. 

‘I think I could beat my dad any day now,’ Bertram said 

‘At what?’ 

‘Wrestling.’ 

“You wrestle with him much?’ 

‘Never.’ 

‘What made you think of it now?’ 

‘Because it’s time I did, that’s all.’ 
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The bell for dinner rang and the two young men walked out of 
the shade of the barn, across the yard, into the house. They had 
been friends in the fields, but not any more. 

It must have been Indian summer when the four of them— 
Lillian and Bertram Sunbird, Froody and Honey—went for a 
picnic down the river valley where the banks are high and cut 
sharply away. 

It was a Saturday afternoon. Froody and Lillian walked ahead 
together, Froody doing all of the talking, telling Lil about the 
people in each farmhouse as they passed it. Honey and Bertram 
carried the baskets and did not want to speak to each other all the 
way down the concession road and across the fields to the edge of 
the river valley. They agreed on a place to spread the blanket at 
the top of the high clay bank that fell away down to the sluggish 
old river below. ; 

From there they could look west and see the tops of the black 
ereen cedars that grow this way from the sand dunes on the lake 
shore. They could look east across the river valley and see familiar 
farm buildings. Down in the river bed they could see the trails 
made by horses and cattle. They led to the river and disappeared. 
On the other side of the river was a flat area, sandy, with scrub 
cedars scattered around. 

When the four sat down on the ground by the blanket with the 
food all laid out, Lillian didn’t seem interested in what Froody or 
Honey said about the countryside and the people. Bertram seemed 
confident and would have spoken freely to Honey if he and Honey 
were alone. 

The sky was warm. There was lots of food. Froody and Honey 
were contented in their township; but out in the country, Lillian 
and Bertram felt friendless. At least it could be lost in town. They 
ate quietly, the four of them. Lillian was grave. Froody was a 
little proud because she had prepared the picnic lunch. The 
familiarity of it all was enough for Honey. It was all his. 

‘Let’s talk about something important,’ Froody said. 

‘War is hell, peace is wonderful, life is real, death is certain, 
Something like that?’ Honey’s eyes were on Froody’s neck. 

‘No. About loving. About love.’ 

Lillian and Honey, separately, were uncomfortable. They looked 
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down at the grass beside them. Froody was frightened because she 
realized young people talking about love was wrong and shouldn't 
happen. She wanted to try anyway, even though it might end 
the picnic. 

‘What do you want us to say?’ Honey asked. 

‘How does it begin?’ Froody didn’t dare clear her throat or 
cough. Her question was a whisper. 

‘It begins in the eyes,’ Bertram said. 

‘Then what?’ 

‘It spreads to the mind.’ 

‘No. Love is a chance. There’s no telling when it begins.’ 

‘And you've got to see someone.’ 

“Yes. And look at all the people you see that you don’t love.’ 

‘Somebody has to say something.’ 

‘Exactly. That’s why it’s all chance.’ 

‘And when the chance comes it begins in the eyes and spreads 
to the mind and if you are aware you are careful because it is new 
and you keep it secret,’ Bertram said. 

‘It can be disappointing too. Very quickly,’ Lillian said. 

‘Quickly?’ 

‘It depends on how soon is the first kiss.’ 

‘Oh yes,’ excited, Froody spoke, ‘that’s always a disappointment 
I guess. So funny.’ 

‘How many first kisses have you been on?’ Honey asked. 

‘Be serious, Honey.’ 

‘Probably is disappointing. The kiss itself. But the idea isn’t, 
is it?’ 

‘Kissing got anything to do with love?’ 

‘It begins with the eyes and spreads to the mind and it’s a chance 
and it begins in secret. The first kiss is important because it is the 
idea of taking from each other. Birds feed their young by placing 
the food in their beaks.’ Bertram was patient. 

‘Why disappointing?’ 

‘Oh, boys are so clumsy.” 

‘And girls are so stiff.’ 

“You soon get over it.’ 

‘And love stops because of the commonplace,” Bertram said. 

‘What’s that?’ 
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‘What’s what?’ 

‘Commonplace.’ 

‘Kissing for what it does to the blood.’ 

They stopped then. Froody, Honey and Lillian were disap- 
pointed. The excitement that only the four of them could create, 
doing that, was gone. It was Bertram’s fault. They all knew it. 

‘Indian summer, Honey said. 

‘Time for moving.’ Lillian looked nervously at her brother. 

‘Notice the grasshoppers are all gone.’ 

‘That’s right.’ 

‘Nothing for birds to eat soon.’ 

They couldn't keep the talk going. The strain on Lillian and 
on Honey was easy to see because they were not interested in 
each other. They squirmed around and sat on the edge of the 
bank. The steep clay fell away in ripples. It was clean and in- 
different. The water away below wasn’t dangerous. 

Suddenly, for he was very strong, Bertram stood up and lifted 
Froody in his arms, all in one motion. Honey knew how strong 
Bertram was and he felt weak. 

There was a way down the high bank to the flat lands below, 
to where the cedar clumps were. It was along the top of the bank 
for a way, to the rail fence where there was a crude stile. Here 
there was a grassy lane cut out of the side of the bank in a gentle 
slope for maybe forty rods. At the bottom, little tracks were worn 
in the clay by the farm animals on their way to the river. At that 
time of year it was easy to step across stones in the river and get 
to the other side. 

Bertram stood up, then, with Froody in his arms. Honey’s first 
feeling was weakness because he knew how strong Bertram was. 
He had seen the yellow callus pads and the dusty hair on his 
wrists. When Bertram started walking away from the blanket 
where the food was spread and where Honey and Lillian sat, 
Honey was filled with horror because he was now so small and the 
sky seemed far off. There was nothing to hold to. Lillian was there, 
not looking, only staring down the clay bank. 

Bertram walked easily. The sun was warm. He didn’t look at 
Froody’s face. He looked straight ahead. Froody looked hard at 
his face, hoping to make him bend his head so she could meet 
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his eyes. He walked along and watched where he was going. Honey 
thought he walked quietly and didn’t know where he was going. 

Bertram climbed over the stile with Froody in his arms. Thep 
he was on the sloping road down to the flats. At first, Honey 
could see all of Bertram, his legs moving away, Froody in her red 
dress in his arms, his head. Gradually, for he walked slowly, his 
legs went out of sight. Then a clump of choke-cherry trees came 
between them. Then all Honey could see was Bertram’s head and 
flashes of Froody’s dress now and then. Then they were out of 
sight for a while and the air was still. At the bottom of the long 
hill, they appeared again. They were tiny. The silence weakened 
Honey and his head hung so his chin was pressed against his 
breastbone. He didn’t seem to be watching Bertram and Froody 
at all. He couldn’t hear their steps on the sandy soil of the river 
flat-land. He wanted to hear. He didn’t know if they were speaking 
He wanted to know if Froody was frightened. 

They were by the river now. Bertram walked along the water's 
edge until he found a shallow place where the rocks were big and 
firm. He stepped across them and didn’t miss. He was graceful. 
On the far side of the river now, they were beyond Honey’s reach 
He could look over at Lillian now when he wasn’t looking help- 
lessly down on them from a high distance. They disappeared behind 
a cedar clump and appeared again closer to the centre part of 
the flat-land. 

Bertram didn’t walk in a straight line, but walked easily around 
the cedar clumps, until he came to a clear area that was surrounded 
by bushes that grew in the shape of a horseshoe. He let Frood) 
down. He took the two ribbons from her hair and hung them up in 
the branches of a bush. Then he took her hat and placed it on 
another branch. He took off his tie and hat and put them on 
branches. He took out his handkerchief and hung it up. The little 
bits of cloth fluttered in a breeze that Honey couldn’t feel up on 
the river bank, and the horror of it hurt his stomach. 

Bertram stood before Froody in the little clear area. He took 
her hands in his and they walked sideways around the cleared area. 
Then they walked sideways in the other direction, still holding 
hands. 
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Gradually the pace of their sedate step was quickened and Honey 
realized it was a kind of dance. He couldn’t hear from that distance, 
but he thought he heard, now and then, Bertram’s voice singing. 

They were skipping lightly round in a circle by now, and 
Froody’s dress flared out. There seemed to be no weight to her 
at all. 

She was up in his arms again and he walked out of the flatland 
in the bushy trees that grew on the far side of the river. They had 
disappeared. 

The tears came easy on Honey’s face and he had no strength 
in his hands to wipe at them. He let them come. He didn’t sniffle. 
His shoulders didn’t hump up. The tears came and he didn’t stop 
them. 


Day by day the skies grew duller. The leaves fell. Dust flew 
in the empty streets of town. The threshings were over. Honey 
thought there was no reason to see Froody again. He arranged to 
pass the Langmaid House as often as he could on Saturday nights 
when he was in town. 

He tried to put out of his mind the events that were there, but 
he couldn't. Sometimes, say when he was walking from Geddes’s 
to Mills’s, he looked into Weaver’s barber shop, saw what he used 
to like in there and felt he would like to go in again. Instead he 
walked on to the Langmaid House and stood, cold, under the porte 
cochére. The children were noisy inside and there seemed a lot 
of them. 

One Saturday night he stood in the doorway with Bertram, 
Ingram and Jemima, uncomfortable, not able to say much, when 
a child came running along the street. 

‘Mommy, mommy, we saw fifty blackbirds in a field.’ 

Ingram and Jemima looked at each other. Honey stood smiling 
hopefully at the child. Bertram started to turn away, to go into 
the hotel. 

‘Look at him skulk away now he knows he can’t do it this year.’ 
Ingram snorted at Bertram. 

“You won’t escape. There’s another year. I'll wait,’ Bertram said. 

There was nothing to be said among them now. Honey was 
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relieved to get away from them and he went down the street 
looking for Froody to tell her what he knew. He found her with 
Aunt Cress in talking with Mr Geddes. 

Froody turned towards him as he came in the door. Her face 
was plain. Aunt Cress and Mr Geddes moved down the store g 
little. 

‘All he did was sing and dance around with me a little, Hone, 
Bertram, he’s very much older than you and me. Very much older, 
She smiled hopefully to Honey. 

The Sunbirds, all of them, left that night and a cold snoy 
blew down from the north the following morning. 
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Two Poems 


INA GARDEN OF THE FIETTI PALACE 


Ripe heat falls down, persimmons burn, 
an old keeper locks us in, 

dangerous order, familial pain, 

history intensified and sane. 


Here, insolent by our side, Luca Pitti 

strolls, while Piero, the Gouty Medici, 

feigns sleep in that garden seat 

plotting to remove Pitti from his palazzo. 

The walls and fountains murmur their artificers— 
Michelangelo, Tacca, Michelangelo. 

Nobody dies in Italy. 


But we die daily in the heat, 
trailed by voices in the garden. 
We have no history and hear too well. 


Luca! Piero! Where can we go? 

What is our reference? Why did we come 

with only our private recollection 

to a garden on a quiet afternoon 

and Florence below explained in persimmon sun? 
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THE CATS OF ST EVES 


contain the sea 

as through their seagreen eyes 

the fish of generation swim 

and spin their underwater dreams, 
spurning the sun of noonday lies, 
chancing the life of otherwise, 
here in this neatest fishing village, 
here in the neutral, dozing sun. 


But night sees cats all caught in change 
as they remark a falling star 

and idle through these idle streets 

with something of Egyptian poise, 
with sharpening memories of Nile. 


For St Ives’ cats at night become 

gods who pad on polished stone, 
turning this village of quaint fishers 

into a palace underwater, 

letting the fishes from their eyes 

to swim the temple of St Ives 

where cats all lordly roam the streets 

in odd marine and feline mode 

like sparkled stars through greenest weed 
they thus through nights and seasons go, 
ancients, a-pad their to-and-fro, 

but entertain the Triton prong 

against the soft, incumbent dawn. 


These cats will eat and sleep and die 
shaping our constant mystery; 

though eyes through ages phosphoresce, 
they know their temple is right now. 
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‘Tapestry 


In Cluny you may see the unicorn 

Stand in his tapestry more real than Nature, 
The delicate, bold, fiery, fabulous creature, 
Unborn, undying, with the spiralled horn. 


He is France (and England the gold pard) 
He is a royal beast, in him reside 

Manifest all gentleness, all pride; 

Every great virtue shines in his regard. 


And, more than you and I can understand, 

Under the pomegranate and the bays 

The queen sits while the cold air fills with praise 

From the virginals. The horn rests in her hand. 
* * a _ 

Crossing the quick meridians thread by thread, 

I ask what pattern may the poet impose 

Upon this north, this land that no one knows, 

This land that has no memory of its dead. 


We are always in transit as we traffic, 

Nothing will stand to talk to or be painted 
Except the landscape, aching and unhaunted, 
Whose coloured shapes fill out the Geographic. 
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Speed by enormous boles that pondering stand 
Or hold your course high over wintry lakes 
Where the white delicate jade still lies in flakes, 
Throb with some prow aimed at a rocky strand. 

* os * * 
What do you see? O I can see the mountains 
Delectable, beyond them gates are glowing. 
What do you hear? I hear the waters flowing 
Where springs the tree of life beside the fountains. 


Have you not seen Regina from the air 
Spread over acres in a land of snow 

While all about the careful angels go 

To weave her state below the golden stair? 


Have you not seen in old Ontario 
The souls of them that from the circling waste 
Hewed out that squareness, still with care and haste 
About the edges of the storm clouds go? 

* * * * 
Not yet the image forms for any eye 
Of that mysterious, that heraldic form 
Unwoven by the sunlight and the storm. 
Renew your journey! Make our shuttle fly! 
In August combines weave their gleaming thread 
Across the fields; in May the harrows leave 
Their dark lines that the mind must interweave. 
Clouds file in idle journey overhead. 
Clatters the loom as trains to east or west 
Trail their long linkage out from side to side; 
Down the long lakes, down the St Lawrence’ tide, 
The wakes of ships weave on and never rest. 

* * * * 
Weave, weave our flying threads with constant care; 
Let the bright shuttle of the aircraft ply 
From edge to edge, across our empty sky; 
Weave, weave the pattern; there’s no time to spare. 
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And swifter still let your enchanted mind 

Fly in the quiet night or active heat, 

Before the gathering storm breaks to defeat 
Our labour; show the shape yet undefined! 
Till like some loved one at an opened door 
The royal beast shall stand up from the loom 
Magnanimous, dispelling all our gloom, 

The one unknown, the one long waited for. 
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Extracts from the Journal 
TRANSLATED BY JOHN GLASSC'O 


FALSEHOOD OF CREATION 

(April 1937) 
Ever since my book was published, but especially the other day— 
that is, in a more patent and less guarded way—I studied the 
newspapers anxiously, read the reviews of my book anxiously, just 
like a wanted criminal. At first I tried to believe this was out of 
eagerness to know how it was being received. But I suspected, and 
lately have admitted, that it was in an agony lest I be ‘discovered 
Under a mask of reserve, of semi-indifference and detached curio- 
sity, | read the articles with great uneasiness, great apprehension, 
and just recently in a fever of agitation. I was glad when the 
reviewers did not understand me, when they rejected me without 
understanding me, or when they accepted me under my disguise 
(am | being extravagant?), when they accepted what I had tried 
to evoke, to provoke, to call forth in myself, the appeals I made 
to myself through my poems and which only received this quivering 
response, this quiver on the shallow surface of my soul. I feared 
only one thing: not to be misunderstood, not to be rejected, but 
to be discovered. It must be, then, that there is something false in 
my book, something dishonest and lying, a swindle, a cheat, an 
imposture. As for those who accepted my poems, had I not a 
feeling that I had robbed them, deceived them, cheated them? Just 
us it would seem to me dishonest to be loved and esteemed by « 
stranger at the present time: there would have to be some cheat 
it, | would be appealing to him by some feigned promise, false 
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pretence, bluff, delusive suggestion, because I am not one to be 
loved, because I barely exist and so can possess nothing, give 
nothing, receive nothing (except from God, of course). Being is 
the central point of all things. 

Thus my book cannot exist, since I do not exist. It cannot, unless 
it lies, possess either greatness or originality. Otherwise it appears 
to be what it is, so feeble that it is nothing: it is not poetry. Or else 
it has the semblance of existing, of possessing a poetic and human 
reality, and then that proceeds from the same illusion, from the 
same lie which gives me myself only the semblance of having 
existed, loved &c. It puts the world on the false scent of nothing- 
ness. It imposes an attitude on me, something I can bear no longer; 
the attitude of a being who exists of himself, who has distinction, 
clarity, grace, Kindness, vision. And the same for my painting, my 
criticism. 

Can I determine the principle and the course of this fatal 
illusion, this false construction, this imposture? I think it may be 
founded on a missed, rejected vocation, on the misuse of grace, of 
a knowledge of grace and purity which were given me for another 
purpose, a supernatural one. There could also be an inability to 
take part in the life of joy, the careless, ‘happy’ life (lack of 
abundance, generosity, trust) aggravated by lack of sexual satis- 
faction. Having rejected the sacrifice for the Good, and all the 
sacrifices that follow, and as man cannot live without giving him- 
self, | had to give myself at that stage, guided by my mean capa- 
cities and by that aptitude for grace which was perverted to my 
worldly advantage and then to my damnation and death. Then the 
light from the void, exploitation for my own advantage of all that 
came to hand, over-refinement of the nervous and receptive facul- 
ties (so that I became a kind of medium coming under an influence. 
Note, that | would have been almost ready to call on the devil in 
order really ro be: not invoking him directly, but indirectly, through 
the place ! left empty for chance to fill it with what I lacked. This 
is all quite likely if that whole venture is bound up with the 
rejection of a religious vocation). We do not make ourselves: we 
accept ourselves, and act. 

How falsehood develops. Any purpose directed towards oneself, 
4 towards an object corrupted by the search for oneself, is 
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incapable of holding its course towards truth, towards true knowl- 
edge of oneself. To possess oneself, to know oneself, without grace, 
is an illusion. Justification by reason is too facile. 

Furthermore, all this remains complex. Man has not the right to 
arrogate to himself an absolute responsibility. He has not the right 
to pronounce an absolute judgement on himself: I am or I am not, 
God alone can say: I am. God alone can make man participate in 
the eternal decree (inexact) of salvation or damnation. .. . 

My own course. The part taken in it by ‘enjoyment’. A will to 
intellectual and emotional enjoyment, the supernatural being re- 
jected. My life was disposed towards enjoyment (egoism ), not only 
to enjoy but to create a being who might enjoy still more. (This is 
too exclusive: the problem of happiness, love, talent, communica- 
tion, is also involved. ) 

A course against nature. A desire to create nature itself, instead 
of starting from the given nature. Starting from meaning, to pro- 
ceed to sensation, to seek sensation, instead of starting from sensa- 
tion and proceeding steadily towards meaning, towards intellectual, 
spiritual reality. Is not art, at certain periods of decadence and 
loss of vitality, often prone to follow this course against nature— 
that is, to proceed towards the material, to re-create the material, 
to wish to seek and re-discover the material, owing to a loss of 
direct contact with matter itself? 


All these notes and analyses, I don’t know if they aren’t the most 
futile portion of this miserable venture. Have they even any 
foundation in the actual, are they not the facile explanation of 
what does not exist, the creation of another chimera? 

‘Spring is soon over; the leaves have swiftly changed; every day 
sees a difference.’ The same ald story. But if someone told me the 
opposite, on what could I base my affirmation of the old story? Of 
course, I know that spring is soon over, the leaves undergo modifi- 
cations in the quickening rhythm. But in a personal way, a way 
more profoundly intimate, do I know this with certainty, is it clear, 
well-founded, evident to me? Have I only to open my eyes to ‘see’ 
that it is so? No, no; this is an impression, a convention barely 
sustained by an impression. The same with my judgement of a 
work of art: if I am silent when someone I don’t know (that is, 
someone who does not accept me, or else who loves such things 
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more genuinely than I, or who can see the great void of my love 
as thin as a thread) can hear me, if I dare think or feel nothing 
and if I am silent during a discussion and find nothing to say, it is 
not at all because I feel 1 am wrong (after I have recognized 
certain things, been helped in a thousand ways so often strange to 
me, or by the impression the thing has made on my nerves, over 
and above that little trickle of taste | have—I have a kind of faith 
in that); no, it is not at all because I feel that I am wrong, but that 
| have no title to be right on the sole grounds of this slender 
impression sO weakly felt, that I am stealing, through ingenuity and 
lying-in-wait, the judgement so long hoarded not in my conscious- 
ness but by a long exercise of a sense of touch, of an almost 
furtive process of discernment, a knowledge to which the quality, 
the reality of being, gives me no title, no ‘natural right’. It is because 
this reality does not belong to me by natural right. How should | 
be a poet if reality does not belong to me by natural right? Here 
is where the process comes into play whereby I have become a 
visionary being, a walking lie. (Even as I say this I do not see its 
reality, I believe I am exaggerating. | must be brought into the 
presence of a genuine being, of a powerful presence as sincere and 
hard as F—’s for this to become evident to me by destroying me, 
by giving me a terrible feeling of guilt. My presence alone inclines 
me to falsehood. The presence of others destroys me altogether by 
destroying this falsehood, by illumining and making clear the night 
of this falsehood and the emptiness around which it is built. Only 
the presence of God keeps me in the way of truth, away from the 
visionary falsehood, and by stripping me of it does not annihilate 
me but leaves me a true aspect of myself by which through God’s 
grace I may be saved. That is a truth I would like to establish 
in all its aspects, so that it should be permanently manifest and 
wholly pervade my thinking: for this, I must walk always in God's 
way.) 

At the root of this process there is the inability to be satisfied, 
in this case a reflection of impotency. For inability to be satisfied 
may spring from two opposed reasons. On the one hand, it may 
proceed from the abundance of a desire, of a love, of a need for 
happiness which cannot be fulfilled, an abyss always yawning 
whatever is cast into it, impossible to fill. In this case there is an 
abundance of being which finds no satisfaction in people, which no 
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creature can succeed in satisfying, which collides with the limiy 
and differences of creatures, with the solitude of each of them ang 
so with its own solitude. A disposition to possess and to 
possessed, to understand and enjoy, which finds no adequay 
sustenance. This is the condition of great beings. 

On the other hand, there is my own case, the case of the smal 
ones, the impotent, one might say the poor. Like all others, th 
poor wish for wealth, any kind of wealth, all kinds of wealth. Ang 
perhaps in them appears most harshly, most crudely, the dis. 
crepancy between desire and the natural disposition to possess, the 
natural capacity for possession and ultimately for being. And 
the impoverishment of the natural being and the wealth of th 
natural being do not constitute the two opposed extremities of , 
vertical line of which one would be the peak and the other the pit 
but in fact the two extremities of a horizontal one which runs jn; 
diminishing progression from the rich to the poor, or rather of ; 
segment of a circle, in such a way that both extremities remain jp 
relation to the same central point and, instead of being opposed like 
two irreducible extremes, converge through the radiation of their 
lines of direction towards the same meaning which forms the 
centre, and obey the same law. And this centre, this law, is the 
need we have for the supernatural, the self-subsistent centre which 
becomes effective through the spirit of poverty. Here it is a case 
of renouncing something to which one has no natural right: 
carry out the natural law; and then to sacrifice even that to which 
one has a right. Justice, then charity. 


rHE HABITABLE REGION 

(January 1938 
To take one’s memories with one. But they are not, properly speak- 
ing, memories. Rather they are harmonics which were realised in 
some past event and which remain things changeless and forever 
delightful, where no misery enters in, things with which our soul 
can freely converse in all quietness (with no doubt as to our own 


intentions) and which can create a habitable region wherein, per- 


haps, one could love. A few memories, a few changeless harmonies, 
a few human presences also, not quite friends, but those with whom 


one could unite unaffectedly, who would know how to wait without 
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suffering during the long half-slumbers of our heart; Schumann. To 
choose that in our life and out of our life; leaving the rest behind, 
forgotten, neither those who are others for us, nor the others in us, 
only the blossom. All the bruising and battering done and over, we 
who sort so ill with others, who have nothing to give save what 
is so frail, so quickly crushed, so easily dwarfed in us by other 
unwelcome aspects of ourselves. To take this away within us, a 
little like a thief, and steal away into some thin air unseen by 
anyone. 

But almost before they had gone these memories would be dead, 
and Schumann, and all, all this new-found world. 


NOTES ON BAUDELAIRE 


The conception of love in Baudelaire. (September 1935) 

Baudelaire’s work, an epilogue to the Biblical utterance, “Who is 
not for me is against me.’ 

In every man, at every moment, two co-existing postulates: 
upwards, God; downwards, nothingness, destruction, the beast, 
Satan. Awareness of the moral value of every act, whence always 
a choice between two postulates, whence despair and joy of evil 
and hope and the joy of good. 

This applied to love. 

The only love permitted—love of Ged. 

Moreover, Baudelaire is incapable of any love except the love 
of charity. 

In all other love he sees a flight, an evasion. 

Now, seeing love through the medium of his own experience, he 
fails to see human love as it is, in its complexity made up of so 
much good and so much evil. 

He sees it as the choice of an object other than God (who alone 
can satisfy his spiritual love). He sees no intermediate love. There- 
fore he sees it as a choice against God. Now in a choice against 
God, in a flight from God made in full consciousness of that choice 
and of the act of preferring the self to God, what causes the 
trepidation or, in other words, the intensity of the thrill of pride in 
that choice, is the very consciousness of committing evil. Thus: 

.. the pleasure in love lies in the consciousness of committing 
evil.’ 
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Difference from Tristan and Isolde: the pleasure of identifying 
oneself with another, of merging oneself in another to the point of 
annihilation. The fatal potion whereby the two are swept together, 
placing their absolute of love in each other, whereby they seek t 
set themselves apart and, for this, to flee the light of day and the 
reality of a world linked to God; to create a limbo where they 
can be dead together and by themselves. 

For Baudelaire, a spiritual being, there is no fatality, fatality 
being in essence cosmic, material; for him there is always a choice. 
an act of the spirit. 

‘The trouble with love is that it requires an accomplice.’ 

One rebels alone, one does not rebel as two. ‘Two’ is a secondary 
affirmation, a third term, good and evil commingled. Now for 
Baudelaire there is no third term, the dilemma is perfect. Accep- 
tance or refusal, total surrender or total rejection: good or evil, for 
or against, God and humility or self and pride. 

In choosing against, what is affirmed? The person who chooses, 
Even in choosing something, what he affirms is not the value of the 
object chosen, for he knows it to be inferior to God: what he 
affirms, by the spiritual act of choice, is his own free will and his 
capacity to choose, in other words, his identity as a free being. 
Oneness. 

(Whence proceeds all the diabolic portion of his work. Wherein 
this choice of against appears like the reflection of Satan.) 

Under these conditions ‘the accomplice’ can be no more than a 
means. And Baudelaire shrinks from the idea of using another 
creature, a soul, as a means. Especially as, in addition, any other 
being leaves him unsatisfied. 

To reduce all of Baudelaire to his two poles: mysticism and 
blasphemy. The only possible expression of this rejection, ‘the 
consciousness of committing evil’, is blasphemy. 

Jansenism requires too much of man; it will not make terms with 
his actual condition; and because it wishes to have man without 
original sin, it is forever running up against this original sin and 
never succeeding in getting past it. 

Baudelaire a Jansenist. Sees man as angel; a spiritual being who 
chooses. Does not see man with all his burden of fatality, his 
material entanglements. Himself all consciousness, he fails to see 
man as only half-conscious, as he really is. He does not see man 
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in the round, with a third term in his dilemma (half-good—half- 
evil). 
‘Being unable to kill love, the Church has disinfected it by 


marriage.’ 


THE DESTROYER 


Sketch: the Destroyer. (October 1935) 

He was like a dead man: his face gloomy, his gaze restless; sunk 
in an armchair or dragging his thin stooping outline like a shadow; 
he spoke seldom and in a flat voice. 

He was intelligent. Everything life brought him, he would torture 
and worry it, dissect it, always expecting a treasure and always 
disappointed. He skirmished and deployed before his own insignifi- 
cance, forever dealing blows, forever dodging. A being not to be 
caught, giving only to snatch back. Above all, impotent. At one 
moment curious to the point of cruelty, at the next listless and 
indifferent. 

The fervour of curiosity gave him a luminous vibrancy by which 
he took despotic possession of hearts, the way children capture 
them. But a sudden lassitude left him unable to meet the demands 
of that act of possession, and then he was faced with his impotence. 

Glutted with the knowledge of his own impotence and medio- 
crity, he recognized the same thing in others and was furious to 
see them unaware of it in themselves. 

Thus he destroyed himself and everything around him. 

He had acquired almost unconsciously, through a mixture of 
scrupulosity, self-disgust, and a kind of dreary shrewdness, the art 
of destroying even the feelings and affections which he happened 
to inspire when life suddenly came to a head in him and he became 
fascinating through that poetic exaltation, that mortal tremor so 
fleeting and impossible to waylay. By dint of allusions, half-confi- 
dences, abrupt overtures immediately withdrawn, he would allow 
glimpses in a murky backlight of his own capacity for baseness, 
lassitude, and impotence, and thus he successively destroyed in 
others even what he took from them. So that he despoiled himself 
and others alike. 
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In his own home, the misery such a being can create, how he 
can enrage his family, destroy their belief in themselves and in the 
importance of the daily objects of their life. 

At table, he listens wearily to what the others are saying 
Opinions, opinions, the petty concerns where the men reveal with. 
out knowing it, as if through a crack, all their meanness and shabby 
scheming. He is nauseated. Sometimes the lightning flashes in his 
eye, but what good is that? What platitudes! Wilful blindness, lazy 
acceptance, vile concessions, prejudices, the threadbare old stories 
which these people love, the silly sentimentalities. He listens to it 
all like a dead man, or else suddenly his rage breaks out and he 
has to leave lest he say things that would be too cruel. So that in 
the end he says scarcely anything. They tell him, “You never say a 
word, this isn’t interesting enough for you, &c.!’ He protests, but 
aren't they right? And if he were honest, wouldn’t he behave 
differently? But he is dead. 

They speak before him as if in the presence of death. Their 
words fall as if into the void, losing all human resonance, as if the 
notice he paid them stripped them of their carnal husk and left 
them naked in all their banality, like empty things. And simply his 
demeanour which is unintentional, the flinching movement, the 
lifting of the brows, the ironical remark—these break that charm 
of unawareness in which things are said thoughtlessly and without 
any significance being attached to them. But it is just this, that 
these conversations reveal the unawareness of that triviality, that 
complacent imbecility, that poverty of intellect and heart. 

All this, without meaning to, he makes them feel and see, and at 
times they are almost frightened to speak. Little by little, as the 
years pass, they talk less; doubt and uneasiness are installed at the 
family board, and impotence and fatigue. Souls withdraw into a 
sterile dissatisfaction, discomfort reigns. Then comes bitterness, 
creeping in with its train of black and treacherous spites. Then 
neurasthenia, and God knows what miseries to follow. 

And he, he remains there, facing all this slaughter, exasperated, 
gloomy, like a dead man. And it all passes before his dead gaze 
which is fixed, restless, searching, overtaxed, waiting for some 
revelation, some flash of insight to come to him and which he will 
miss and turn to no profit of saintliness. Will he end by suspecting 
that he was the cause of the catastrophe when it occurs? 
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A good cause, or an evil one? Neither good nor evil—neutral, 
dead. Or evil perhaps, not for having done anything but for not 
having done more to prevent evil by affirming the good, so that 
00d would have been there first. 

” Was it evil to have bred disquiet and then doubt, to the point of 
bringing the void of all this imbecility to the head of self-awareness? 
Were these men made for self-awareness? 

‘Men require only slavery and bread,’ as the Grand Inquisitor 
said in Karamazov. 

More ought to have been affirmed, an attempt made to save, 
above and beyond self-awareness. To have affirmed love, engen- 
dered love. 


WINTER LANDSCAPE 

(Spring 1938) 
Winter—summer. Before me a little photograph which S— took 
of a northern lake, last spring I think. That soft, tender, penetrating 
light! What a revolution, from winter to summer! 

“The welcome earth gives to the sun. The welcome of the spring. 
Winter sets up a marvellous reflecting mirror to the light, and casts 
it back on all sides like a suit of armour: ‘No penetration allowed.’ 
The earth’s surface has become hard and moreover there is this 
beautiful cuirass on which the light strikes and dazzlingly resounds. 
If there is any warmth it will not come forth, no matter what the 
appeal. It is immured. There is a great blade of cold filling all 
tangible and visible space. Warmth is far away, in the sun, and 
smouldering too at the earth’s centre, but giving no outward sign. 
And the light knocks at the earth with all its strength: but the 
earth is a closed door; even, you might say, a walled-up door, for 
the whole reflection, the sound which resounds to the impact, 
rebounds harshly outside it, without re-echoing inside in the same 
way as, when you knock at a door which is merely shut, a brother 
of the outer noise is heard re-echoing within; and even when there 
is some friend inside, we hear his step coming from the depths of 
the house in response to our presence outside. ‘But’, says the light, 
‘in winter I find the earth more sealed off than a woman who is 
dumb; for the earth does not even wish to speak. I do not say she is 
not beautiful. She even lets me deck her in moirés and satins, in 
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diamonds and amethysts, in the necklets of shimmering colours 
which are among my fairest treasures. But something is lacking; 4 
response. She is more an object than a person. Even when I pierce 
to the heart of these woods I have the feeling of being still outside. 
And you notice that I do not linger there either, but fly off sud. 
denly from wherever I have been seen glittering only a moment 
before; wherever I have been, I leave no caress or warmth when | 
go. It is in the open spaces that I prefer to play in the winter. They 
give me ample room to deploy my sorceries wantonly, to display 
the whole range of pinks and blues through the gold of m 
transfigurations. What splendour! Have you seen me? But this 
game, for all its magnificence, is a little selfish, and I make no 
secret that the coming of spring makes me rejoice and, as they say, 
warms my heart. , 

‘l manage all at my whim, overturn and destroy the order of 
planes and hues, paint a pine-tree ochre when it should be green, in 
a corner of the wood do dazzling jeweller’s work to strike and 
astound you after all this grey, this monochrome. Suddenly, after 
a long desolate tract through which you have walked under the 
weight of this kind of utter encircling emptiness, a hundred feet 
away springs up a city all of gold and coral which holds you 
spellbound. And you have no sooner glanced aside for a moment 
to get your bearings and see how you came here, than your gaze, 
returning, finds nothing but that earlier shadow which is not truly 
a shadow but rather an emptiness, an effacement in the silence 
which leaves you immensely alone and helpless. I requite that cold 
greeting with these cruel shows of strength, these unexpected 
comings and goings, these unpredictable constructions so soon 
erased, these bewildering feats of legerdemain, these snares (laid 
before the eyes to deceive them). I divert myself to the limits of the 
unpredictable, transmuting everything that lies in my way.’ 

A change has suddenly taken place... 

Extravaganza of the winter landscape. An abrupt, unexpected, 
incomprehensible passing from gold to silver, from a_ rutilant, 
mobile, fleeting, intense gold to a flat, absorbent silver. You see 
over there, from that dim and weightless basin of snow in a 
half-light encircled by green-black trees, more black than green, 
barely crowned with a silver sheen of light, you see from there, 
where the trees open on a clearing facing another way and struck 
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by the sun, a glorious region of quite another order than this, 
having no kinship with it, at an immeasurable, incalculable dis- 
tance. There in that light the fir-trees are easier to recognize. They 
are closer to their summer green, yet with a lustre, a greenish glow, 
a salience among these russet bushes, russet treetops, trunks sil- 
vered, gilded, pink, brown, which they never possess in the colour- 
scale of summer. In the shade, the half-light, the winter firs are 
hardly recognizable, the intense blacks so stand out against the 
srey of the snow, their colour so blends into it. 

~ A little further on, however, in the light—are these the firs and 
pines we know? Their green has changed its tone. It has lost all its 
blue because of the two pure blues of the sky and the shaded snow: 
these put all other blues to flight as well. The trees have nothing 
left but ochres, yellows, scarcely verdant browns. 





THE TREE 

Sunday, June 26th (1938) 
That affair of the tree, of the love of the tree. I come back to it 
now, because it’s all over. To love the tree, to wish to have the 
tree, to wish to possess it, and that cannot be. Or can it? Are 
there any who contemplate things purely and without weariness 
(they are weary at times, but not weary of what they contemplate )? 
No doubt there are. I know of some. Or are there any? Perhaps. 
I, 1 am tired now, before I have begun. How then can I paint? I am 
not a contemplative. I am perhaps more contemplative than any- 
thing else, but I am so weak, my reality is of so little consequence 
(this evening without bitterness) that everything is dead before- 
hand and I give up. 

The affair of the tree, and the tree cannot be possessed (still 
myself). And then, the call of sex. I remember that having often 
given myself with all my hunger to the love of trees, of nature, all 
at once it was woman that I craved. That was a path to fleshly 
desire. Woman is the crown of nature, O lovely love, and also the 
final stage when she is for us no more than the answer to our 
despairing desire, the object of our desperate possession. That is 
to say that woman was then becoming for me a kind of desperate 
Substitute. My unleased desire, my unleased hunger, finding it 
could not possess adequately, all at once fell back wholly on sex. 
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That is to say that sex is the last shape assumed by love, and that 
if desire is not nourished and sustained by a purer shape it falls 
back there wholly. 

In a love that is complete, balanced, well-ordered, sex is the 
final stage, a carnal outcome, but not a burden. In a love that js 
weak, disordered (not conforming to the realities), sex is the abyss 
of despair, it is possession at any price, in annihilation, resignation, 
waste. In the carnal state of man (that is, not as angel), does not 
sexuality trench on all our loves (except the highest, the most 
spiritualized )? (The Psalmist says, ‘My flesh longeth after Thee 
with desire.’ ) 

In any case it is one of the poles of man, one of his mysteries, 
one of the inmost secrets of the being we know. Those too greedy 
for the secret of beings (perhaps they are only the stealers of 
secrets) arrive at last at the sexual—that is, the sexual element ip 
beings comes to hold a fascination for them. Perhaps this is so only 
for those who have not nourished their love by surrender, who have 
cultivated the hunger alone. Sex is a central point in man; love, if 
not otherwise sustained—and by this I mean nourished through a 
communication, pledged through a complete personal surrender— 
is resorbed into despair (love, need of love). Sexuality is a mode of 
possession (possession = mingling). 

With regard then to this call of sex, there is the sexual hunger 
following an attempt to contemplate, that is, to possess by the 
spirit, by the soul. And the spirit is not satisfied, and the soul is 
not satisfied. The soul does not possess adequately (not in degree 
but in quality: its act of possession is inadequate ); the love it has 
is not great enough, it bewails the paltriness of its love, the ex- 
haustion into which its love has fallen. So that all the individual's 
hunger falls back on sex. The individual lets himself be engulfed 
in the despair of sex. 

But in truth was his love sufficient, or was the object possessed 
inadequate? Is not everything adequate for love, does not love, in 





proportion as it raises and purifies itself, adore in the object itself , 


something higher and purer? And so the ultimate insufficiency 
would be that of love, our love, this very love of ours. Jn my own 
case, I think it is love which is insufficient. For would the object be 
inadequate to our love? Is not every object worthy of adoration 
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under some aspect (for St Francis, for example)? Again, in pro- 
portion as our love is raised higher, a higher object is offered it. 
And love, after all, is not only the desire to possess, it is Desire, 
and the Object of Desire, and it is Possession itself. But the centre 
is possession, it is the happiness of being one with another, it is 
communion, it is a mingling. Is not that what Love is? And it is 
just that which fails to satisfy, which is not perfect, which is not 
realized in a manner to fill us completely (myself, I mean), even 
in a manner that will allow me to live, to subsist. (Is this so for 
all men? For some? For which ones? On what does it depend?) Then 
this centre being inadequate, we ask ourselves if it is because of de- 
sire, if desire is inadequate in some manner, by reason of its quality, 
its continuity, &c., or whether it is because of the object, whether for 
instance it is nature which is not lovable (i.e. beautiful) enough 
for us. Is it not our modes of loving which are inadequate, our 
manner of possessing which is imperfect, our ways of realizing our 
desire which are inadequate? For instance, the intellectual pos- 
session, and the aesthetic possession, and the carnal possession. 
One ends by having nothing, by not being one with another. This 
is despair. 

(Premature inference.) So it is this love itself, this manner of 
possessing, which must be modified. God alone can render us 
worthy of Himself, that is, of all things, and change our despair 
into actual hope. 

And then, this call of sex is the basest sign, but it is the sign of 
love. As despair is the sign of the hope we must possess and which 
we lack. 

Sex, moreover, is the last thing that dies in man. We lie down in 
despair, and our cowardly, crushed, and worn-out soul would 
stretch out on its belly and abandon everything, disown all con- 
science, be clouded and swallowed in an eternal sleep, a complete 
abdication. But suddenly sex awakens, and before this last humilia- 
tion, this final shame and sadness, this ultimate betrayal of the 
image God made in us of Himself, our soul sees itself compelled to 
arise, to stand erect and struggle, tensed wholly toward God in 
faith and entreaty. 

The demands of sex compel us to choose between hope and 
despair. 
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THE SEARCH FOR SUFFERING 

April 26th (1938) 
He had been really wounded by this sight, it had caused him reaj 
suffering. He had truly pitied that poor boy struggling with his 
suffering and rejection. And then, afterwards, he refrained from 
smiling, from succumbing to paltry and perhaps laughable aspects 
of that suffering. He was afraid of being distracted from his pity. 


(This sentiment, it seems, gave a certain form to his life, dissociateg 


him from his nothingness.) He was afraid, then, of being distracted 
from his pity, of losing it, of no longer sympathizing with suffering 
He would have liked to do something for this suffering, to engage 
in it, yes, to engage himself in suffering: to be in it so that he 
could respond to it constantly, take it on himself, ‘experience’ it, be 
deeply and eternally wounded by it. Doubtless that was still the 
form of the ‘search for the self, the search for one’s life’. And 
therefore this pity was not a sufficient engagement for him: he 
would have liked to unite with it more profoundly, mingle a few 
drops of his own blood with it, give himself to it in some way that 
should be real, real, possess it eternally in himself. He was en- 


treated beyond this immediate pity, he needed to preserve it in ' 


some way, to confer on it an eternal value. To do that, he ought to 
have prayed, to have assimilated this suffering, through the con- 
munion of Saints, to the sufferings of Jesus our brother. That in- 
deed was the meaning of this appeal to something beyond his pity. 
But he delayed this response, the only right one, until later. And 
this quivering thing, this suffering which he did not want to let 
go, which he wanted to justify somehow, he sought for some way 
to justify it, some way to take an integral part in it himself, 
himself, himself! Is all suffering our concern, the last of our inviola- 
cies? And how else can we give ourselves to it but by laying our 
charity upon it and then crying out in anguish in our own person, 
crying out to God? But in the meantime he has ignored this. He has 
desired to justify it for his own sake, engage in it for his own sake, 
in this suffering which is there, there in front of him. It is idolatry, 
no doubt, and a seeking for something beyond the suffering that 
is allotted us; for the latter, there are the transitory pangs which 


must be endured and allowed to pass away, as they will. It is not 
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for us, but for Christ, to assume this other suffering wholly and 
engage in it eternally. But if we ignore the vertical of detachment, 
to what endless wandering on the plane of horizontality are we not 
doomed? Now he sought for a way of engaging adequately in this 
suffering, he could not bear to see it there and himself here, to 
see it so separated from himself, without being able to mingle a 
drop of his blood with it by a direct gift. Perhaps, at bottom, he 
was seeking to betray it as Judas did Christ. There could be a 
Judas (not he of the Gospel, whose character, I think, quite clearly 
rules out an interpretation of this kind, but another Judas: there 
are so many!) who might be an idolater of Christ, that is, one 
who adores Him without giving himself to Him with complete 
renunciation and who, unable to give himself to Him otherwise 
than by renouncing the idea of being something of His, of enduring 
his suffering, possessing a little of his suffering, being a little of his 
suffering, would betray him in order to possess a part of his life 
at last, to engage in his death, experience through it a more 
absolute suffering because he himself was its cause, and perhaps 
participate eternally in that death through eternal punishment. 

This man seeks a way to engage in this suffering of others. Not 
to preserve his pity—I think this explanation is too simple—but 
to engage really, eternally, essentially in this suffering. It is a need 
for fidelity which devours him. Like those lovers who embrace 
death in each other’s arms. Because we know that the immediate 
response is not enough; that sooner or later we shall no longer be 
able to make this response: it will be refused us. And because we 
are not sufficient unto ourselves, do not exist for ourselves. Thus 
the need for fidelity—that is to say for the absolute—makes its 
appeal to what is other than ourselves, to what is elsewhere. 

Such a man desires to be faithful to this suffering, to this other 
sufferer; he wishes to justify him. For shall we be faithful only to 
our own sufferings, to our own deepest wounds? Faithful to Him 
alone who can be faithful to our sufferings? This man wishes to be 
faithful to this suffering of another, he has need of it; you cannot 
let this pass, no, you cannot let it count for nothing, these tears of 
a man who is suffering, the sorrow, the wound, all that which casts 
the heavy-laden, over-laden man to the ground, this poor sorrow 
in tears. And yet, he feels it is already passing away, being effaced; 
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not now, but already, because we know how it crumbles and passe; 
away in ourselves and in those very ones who suffer, how it dis. 
appears thanks to our littleness of faith, for no reason at all, fo, 
our having slept on it. We cannot accept the fact of its passing 
away thus, and of our own unfaithfulness to it. He seeks a way of 
being faithful to this suffering which will so assuredly pass, wil 
become a signpost of the past, perhaps pass out of sight altogether 

And since he has ignored the only way, the vertical line, he 
wanders horizontally and finds nothing but despair (for all jt 
drabness, that is what it is), and as the instrument of this despair, 
or rather as a signification of the final withdrawal whereby it re. 
mains capable of life due to the kind of internal movement we 
establish and maintain in it, he finds nothing but the Face, that 
response he makes to this suffering by the shape of his face, by « 
shape he tries to adjust to this suffering, a sort of portrait he tries to 
make of it, and one which while he is making it will give him , 
vague illusion of doing justice to the original. 
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Only that I may love you 
May see you 
And be in love with seeing you 


It is not so I may speak to you 
It is for no interchange 
no converse 
One thing surrendered, another withheld 
For no such half-bestowals of ourselves 


It is to know you are 
To love this, that you are 


Only so I may love you 

I welcome you 

Into the airy valley of my meditation 
Where you walk alone and without me 
Entirely free 


Heaven knows you will be heedless there 
And open on all sides to the sun 

And wholly intent on your flowering 
Without one movement of pretence 

in your play 
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You will be clear and alone 

Like a flower beneath the sky 

Without one fold 

One flinching of your exquisite modesty 


I am alone, I too 

circling the valley 

I am the watchful hill 

Circling the valley 

Where the gazelle of your grace will spring 
In the confidence and clarity of that air 


Alone too I shall have the joy 
Before my eyes 

Of your perfect motions 

Of the perfect attitudes 

Of your solitude 


And heaven knows you will leave again 
As you have come 
And I shall know you again no more 


I shall be perhaps no less alone 
But the valley will be a desert then 
And who will speak to me of you? 


LA MORT GRANDISSANTE 


We had thought that suffering 

Would mould our faces to the splendid hardness of our bones 
To the clear and resolute silence of our bones 

That last unconquerable redoubt of our being, 

Would stretch clearly over our bones the skin of our faces 
The tired and troubled flesh of our faces 

Continually crumpled and convulsed 

The skin which hangs in the wind the tawdry flag of our faces 


A feeble flag to all the winds which betray us— 
That suffering would reduce it to the fixed form of our clear bones 
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But was suffering forestalled 

Could death have made a secret nest in our very bones 
Pierced, debased our very bones 

Chosen to make its home in the very pith of our bones 
Amidst our bones 

So that after filtering through all our flesh 

Through all the layers of flesh given it to feed on 

After all that gnawing at the soft and sluggish flesh 
Suffering itself should find no substance to lay hold on 
Nothing of substance to be firmly seized 

Nothing solid to pierce with a living sting 

No living silence to heat white hot 

No core of silent feeling to torture without destroying 


But only meet with a surface in decay 
A porous fabric dissoly ing 
A phantom w hich crumbles and leaves nothing but dust. 


We shades of corpses as those shades «re 
realities of corpses, bones of corpses 

And what pity (and what wonder) seizes us 

sentient shades of corpses 

And what kindred terror 

Facing this answer given 

This proffered image 

Bones of corpses. 


When we are reduced to our bones 
Resting upon our bones 

in bed with our bones 

with the night before us 


We shall unjoint our limbs 
and set them in a row for listing 
To see what is lacking 
To find the joint that is out of joint 
For it is unthinkable to sit 
quietly accepting 
the advance of death. 
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And always standing within us 
A man not to be beaten down 
Erect within us, turning his back 

to where our looks are turned 
Erect in his bones, eyes fixed on the void 
In a fearful dogged facing and defiance. 


Have done with the hill which you shall never climb 
And the cloak covering the silence of the bones 
And the living grape of the heart at last despairing 
Wherein this cross may now be carved in grain 
Instead of the acid blade of scorn 

In the place where the driven knife was fixed 
Whose handle probes the ever-aching wound 
Whenever your hand is turned towards your breast, 
There where the cross is carved with its iron arms 
Like the iron wire nailed to the tree’s bark 

Cutting the surface, but this is a wound 

The scarring bark soon covers and enrinds 

And in time the iron thread which cut the surface 

Is seen embedded in the core of the trunk— 

So shall the cross be planted in your heart 

With your head and arms and feet stretched far beyond 
And Christ over all and our small sufferings. 


Have done with the hill which lies beyond the horizon 
Henceforward take your place at the edge of things 
With the whole land laid out behind your shoulders 
And nothing before you but this march to make 

With the pole marked out by a measurable hope 

And your heart drawn by the lodestone cross of iron. 


My heart this heavy stone within me 

Heart turned to stone by this barren fixity 
And backward gazing at the fires of the city 
And hunger lingering in the ashes of regret 
And spent regrets for all the possible lands 
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Gather your cloak about you hopeless pilgrim 
Gather your cloak about your bones 
Fold those arms unhinged by happiness abandoned 


Gather the cloak of your poverty to your bones 
And for the dried grape seeded in your heart 
Now let its skin be softened by another 


Have done with the hill which does not suit the scheme 
Of an absurd land where you yourself were only 

An ambush laid for the secret learned by night 

The secret of an illusion of escape from grief. 


MONDE IRREMEDIABLE DESERT 


In my hand 
The shattered end of all the roads 


When did we let the moorings slip 
How did we miss the roads 


Insuperable space between 
Bridges broken 
Roads lost 


On the sky’s edge a hundred faces 
Impossible to see 

The light cut off long since 

A great knife of shadow 

Cleaves the centre of my gaze 


From this place of estrangement 
Whatever appeal of outstretched arms 
Is lost in the insuperable air 


The memory we question 

Has heavy curtains at its windows 

Why ask it anything at all? 

The shadow of the absent ones is voiceless 
Is melting now into the walls 

Of the empty room. 
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Where are the bridges the roads the doors 
The words do not come 
The voice fails to carry 


Am I to spring out on this tenuous wire 

On a wire of make-believe strung over the shadow 
Perhaps to find the faces turned away 

And batter myself with a heavy hollow blow 
Against their absence 


The bridges broken 

Roads cut 

The beginning of all presences 

The thin end of the wedge of all fellowship 
Lies broken in one’s hand. 
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History and the 
Spanish Civil War 


Objective and emotional histories are rarely identical, even when 
they describe the same event. In André Malraux’s novel, L’Espoir, 
one of the characters declares that ‘Revolutions are the holidays of 
life’; the Spanish Civil War, which was Malraux’s subject, certainly 
aroused at the time extraordinary and euphoric passions, even— 
and perhaps especially—among those who took no active part in 
it. A whole generation of British intellectuals was fascinated by this 
conflict in a country few of them had ever seen. When the crypto- 
Communist Left Review sent out a questionnaire to writers of 
standing during 1936, more than a hundred of them replied, and 
all but a tiny proportion declared with great emphasis for the 
Republicans. It was indeed a time for the passionate taking of sides. 
Stephen Spender has justly compared the impact of the Spanish 
war on his contemporaries to that of the revolutions of 1848 on 
the liberal writers of the mid-nineteenth century. And, like the 
enthusiasms of 1848, those aroused in 1936 and 1937 gave place 
to a deep and bitter disillusionment that led from the political 
Thirties to the anti-political Forties. More even than the Moscow 
Trials, what happened in Spain changed within a year or so the 
dominant attitude of the British literary left, and here the enigmatic 
figure of Auden, returning in silent disappointment from the field 
of action, became as much the type figure for the end of the 
Thirties as he had been for the idealistic beginning of the decade. 
There is little of the holiday mood, or of its inevitable hangover, 
to be found in The Spanish Civil War* by Hugh Thomas, which, 


*Ryerson ($7.50). 
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so far as I know, is the first reasonably complete and objective 
history of the conflict to be written in English. Mr Thomas, with 
the rather heavy solemnity of our younger scholars of the 1960s, 
sifts the mass of hitherto unassembled facts, judiciously weighs 
the claims of either side, and clips with impartial severity the eagle 
wings of enthusiasm and the bat wings of propaganda. The names 
in his bbok—Jarama and Ebro, Brunete and Huesca and Teruel. 
Guadarrama and Guadalajara and Badajoz—will set memories 
ringing like cracked bells in the minds of those who were young 
men and women in the Thirties; but the war he presents is not the 
war they experienced with such passion. 

This is at least partly because a historian writing today can 
acquire a far wider knowledge of what actually happened than was 
possible either for those who fought in Spain or for their con- 
temporaries. We who had passed out of childhood by 1936 saw the 
war as a vivid series of episodes, impressionistically observed, 
passionately experienced, reported and judged with the irrational- 
ism of deep emotion. This applied even more to those in Spain 
than to those who saw the war from outside. Most of the former 
participants—Spanish expatriates and International Brigaders— 
with whom I have talked of the events of that time have admitted 
to little knowledge of what went on even in Republican Spain out- 
side the particular sectors in which they fought; undoubtedly the 
same was true of those on the Nationalist side. Even outside Spain, 
where there was a better chance of viewing the war as a whole, one 
was still at the mercy of partisan reporting, some of it motivated 
by genuine enthusiasm but much of it, as Koestler has revealed 
so tellingly in his autobiographical volumes, distorted with cold 
deliberation. For both extremes in Spain, Communists and Fascists 
alike, used the Civil War to experiment with methods of propa- 
ganda as extensively as with military innovations; tales of atrocities 
burgeoned as never before, and at the time it was impossible to 
estimate with any sense of accuracy either the true conditions on 
the opposing sides of the battle line or even the exact nature of 
individual episodes. Indeed, the distortion of evidence was often 
so extensive that even today Spanish experts disagree deeply about 
some of the most important and most widely publicized events of 
the war. An example is the massacre in the bullring at Badajoz that 
followed the capture of the city by the Nationalist Army of Africa 
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under the notorious Colonel Yagué. Mr Gerald Brenan carried 
out veiled enquiries in the city itself about fifteen years after the 
event; in The Face of Spain he concluded that the original reports 
of a mass slaughter of thousands of Republican prisoners by the 
Nationalist machine-gunners were substantially true. But Mr 
Thomas, in The Spanish Civil War, minimizes the same original 
reports and expresses the view that the number of Republicans 
killed on this occasion was nearer two hundred. 

Yet the fact remains that bit by bit, as participants have pub- 
lished their memoirs, as the embittered ex-Communists have made 
their revelations (still highly tinged with emotion), as records have 
become available from public sources, our vision has on the whole 
tended to grow more factual just at the time when the lapse of 
nore than twenty years makes the impression of the actual events 
and of the feelings they aroused grow dim in the minds even of 
the participants. And now, in his exhausive work of 700 pages, 
Mr Thomas presents, without perceptible emotion of any kind, an 
account that is without doubt factually more exact than any other 
that has yet appeared or that is likely to be written until the docu- 
ments still hidden in official archives in Spain and other countries 
are finally brought to light. The Civil War, like the Thirties, has 
at last become history. 

On specific points of interpretation, indeed, Mr Thomas can 
certainly be criticized. Perhaps the most important of these is his 
tendency to dismiss more lightly than most non-partisan historians 
the atrocities committed by the followers of Franco, while sub- 
stantially accepting Nationalist accounts of Republican atrocities. | 
have already mentioned his treatment of the Badajoz incident. With 
regard to the general question of Nationalist atrocities, he remarks: 
‘A careful examination of the meagre evidence suggests that a very 
approximate figure of 40,000 Nationalist executions during the 
whole war is likely.’ This is a highly controversial statement, in 
view of the fact that Mr Thomas’s estimate is far lower than any 
previously produced even by conservative critics of the Franco 
regime, but he makes no attempt to explain the basis on which he 
makes his calculation. (Indeed, he admitted to me recently in con- 
versation that any such calculation must be based largely on guess- 
work because of the lack of reliable figures.) On the other hand, 
by reducing the Nationalist claims by a mere 10,000, he reaches 
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the equally unproved conclusion that on the Republican side 
‘about 75,000 persons may be supposed to have been executed oy 
murdered between July 18 and September 1, 1936’. Thus he leaves 
the impression that the Republicans were approximately twice as 
bloodthirsty as the Nationalists. One cannot, of course, deny that 
the ideals of the Republic were sullied by a vast number of horrify. 
ing acts of arbitrary violence on the part of its supporters. But alj 
the evidence, and all that history tells us of the cruelty of Spanish 
civil warfare, suggests that the calculated terror of the Nationalists 
was no less lethal in numbers of victims than the anarchic and 
popular terror on the Republican side. 

One might also criticize Mr Thomas for the slight attention he 
pays to social experimentation in Republican Spain, to the at 
tempts at workers’ control of factories and public services and at 
agrarian collectivization which form one of the most interesting and 
least adequately documented aspects of the Spanish Civil War 
between July 1936 and the rise of tne Communists to ascendancy 
in the Republic during the latter part of 1937. Mr Thomas would 
doubtless contend that he is writing the history of a war. But the 
military and social aspects of the Spanish Civil War were linked so 
closely that it is difficult to explain either satisfactorily in isolation. 
Fortunately, another book on the Civil War, published almost at 
the same time as Mr Thomas’s History, devotes a great deal of 
space to a description of the social experiments, based on con- 
temporary sources and particularly on the Republican (especially 
Anarchist and Communist) press of the time. This is Mr Burnett 
Bolloten’s The Great Camouflage,* which includes the best general 
account I have yet read of the scope of the movement towards in- 
dustrial and agricultural collectivization led by the Anarcho-syn- 
dicalists of the CNT in Catalonia and Aragon during the early 
months of the conflict. It is true that there are more detailed 
Anarchist accounts, particularly those by Gaston Leval and 
Augustin Souchy, but these are all marred by uncritical enthusiasm 
and by a desire to conceal the forms of coercion by which many of 
the peasants were forced unwillingly into the ‘libertarian’ collectives. 

But this is only one aspect of Mr Bolloten’s book. Its major 
purpose is to present a rather over-charged account of the Com- 
munist conspiracy to gain power in Republican Spain. The truth of 

*Burns & MacEachern ($7.75). 
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Mr Bolloten’s general contention is undeniable; it is his tone which 
jacks the calm objectivity at which Mr Thomas always aims. And 
this difference can almost certainly be attributed to the fact that, 
while Mr Thomas was a small boy in the 1930s and looks with the 
patronizing condescension of a younger generation on the strange 
enthusiasms of his predecessors, Mr Bolloten’s attitude is tinged by 
direct experience. He spent many months as a war correspondent 
in Republican Spain and, like most of those who were closely in- 
volved, he still sees the past with a passion that deeply influences 
the selection and presentation of his material. He begins with a 
oint to make, and he uses all his facts—not without ability—to 
support it. There is an extraordinary difference of feeling between 
him and Mr Thomas, who, despite his tendency to over-compensate 
for the exaggerations of earlier historians, seeks the facts for their 
own sakes and has no special axe to grind. 

Yet it is his very objectivity that makes Mr Thomas an in- 
adequate chronicler of the Spanish civil war as an event in the 
emotional history of Europe; particularly he has failed to assess 
at all clearly the peculiar position which Spain held in the mental 
and even imaginative life of his own country during the 1930s. The 
image Of Republican Spain that hovered in the minds of English 
intellectuals at that time, the image of an idealistic community 
defending itself passionately against the forces of unmitigated 
tyranny, may indeed have been a mirage in factual terms; evidence 
such as Mr Thomas presents leaves one little doubt of it. Yet in 
emotional terms the image was intensely real to the radicals of the 
Thirties, and it assumed this peculiar reality because the Republic 
and the Civil War came at a time when the revolutionary sentiments 
of the period needed a dramatic cause around which to crystallize 
in the same way as English radical sentiments during the 1780s 
crystallized around the French Revolution which they actually 
antedated. 

Throughout its brief existence the Spanish Republic had a 
special meaning for the English leftist intellectuals. English writers 
in significant numbers began to turn towards political radicalism 
during the closing years of the Twenties, the time of the historic 
Vew Signatures anthology and of the first appearance of Auden, 
Spender, and Day Lewis as poetic heralds of the new movement. 
[he economic depression, the rapid rise of Naziism in Germany, 
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the survival of Italian Fascism and its growing aggressiveness—ajj 
these gave a kind of negative tone to the movement and created 
the ‘Waiting for the end, boys’ mood which William Empsop 
satirized at the time. A sign of hope, something more dramatic 
than the mere survival of Communism in Russia, was needed to 
give a positive feeling. It came with the bloodless overthrow of the 
Spanish monarchy in 1931; at this point Spain, which had hitherto 
seemed a backward and almost Balkan land, appeared to offer the 
prospect of a peaceful and democratic progression towards the 
socialist end which violence in Russia had achieved only im. 
perfectly and at enormous cost. 

For this reason English radical intellectuals followed events in 
Spain with a deeply involved interest. Now, with a greater historical 
knowledge, we can detect the flaws that doomed the Republic 
almost from the start: the fatal optimism of so many political 
leaders, the strength of vested interests in land, church, and army, 
the partisan aims followed at the expense of the general cause by 
Communists and Anarchists, Socialists and Catalan Nationalists 
alike between 1931 and 1936. But then these factors were not 
evident to those who watched from beyond the Pyrenees; Gerald 
Brenan had not yet written his Spanish Labyrinth, which in the 
1940s wrought a revolution in British understanding of Spain, and 
few even among the intellectuals knew much either about recent 
Spanish history or about the complexities of the political situation 
which the end of the monarchy had produced. 

But even if such ignorance had not been prevalent, the very 
need of the British left for a cause to believe in would have caused 
most of its suporters to turn a blind eye both to the weaknesses of 
the Republic and to the dangers of those conservative forces which 
had been checked but not defeated. Even the Asturias rising of 


October 1934, and the ruthless suppression of the Socialist and , 


Anarchist miners, in which General Franco made his first disquiet- 
ing appearance in history, seemed only a passing cloud. No-one 


could really believe that the Republic would founder, and the ; 


victory of the Popular Front in the elections of 1936, following 
closely on a similar victory in France, seemed the beginning of a 
new era. 

(This close and irrationally optimistic sympathy for the Spanish 
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republic explains the extraordinary feeling of shock and anger that 
so many British intellectuals experienced on hearing of the military 
rising in July 1936. Perhaps, since at this point I am dealing with 
subjective attitudes, I can best use my own experience for illus- 
tration. A quarter of a century later I can still remember as some- 
thing close and vivid the incredulity and the sense of personal 
injury with which I read the first news of the Generals’ rising in a 
newspaper I bought one evening beside the fish docks at Yarmouth. 
| remember equally vividly the conflicting thoughts and impulses 
which assailed me—and many others like me—in that first month 
of the Civil War. I was then an almost completely inactive member 
of the Independent Labour Party, a small socialist group, led by 
James Maxton, which stood to the left of the Labour Party; my 
socialism was already tinged with Godwinian anarchism, and I 
maintained—as I still do—the pacifism which up to 1936 was 
traditionally associated with the British labour movement. Conse- 
quently, I suffered from a division of feeling that then afflicted 
many radicals. All my feelings were drawn towards the Republican 
side and intensified by the heroism and dedication with which the 
workers of Barcelona and Madrid resisted the military putsch, yet 
my pacifist theories told me that no good could come of the use— 
and particularly the continued use—of violence. Now I can look 
on what happened with enough detachment to suggest that—if the 
Spanish temperament had allowed it—an easy triumph for the 
Generals might in the long run have been best for Spain; it would 
have saved hundreds of thousands of lives, it would have avoided 
that consolidation of dictatorship which was produced by the years 
of the Civil War, and it might well by now have allowed the return 
to some kind of democratic administration. But then it was both 
historically and emotionally difficult to reach such a conclusion, and 
during that first idealistic year my pacifism, like that of many other 
people in the British labour movement, was shaken by sympathy 
for the Republicans. ) 

The break in feeling really came during the last months of 1937 
and the early months of 1938. Orwell, who had been one of the 
first to hurry to the defence of the Republic, was also one of the 
first to see the political rot that was destroying the Spanish Left 
from within, and in this sense his Homage to Catalonia announced 
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a new phase in the attitude of British intellectuals. During the first 
half of the war even those who were not themselves Communists 
felt that the Party was honest in its support of the Republic and 
in its pursuit of military efficiency; the aid given by Russia en- 
couraged such an attitude, which was also fostered by the reporting 
of crypto-Communist journalists, not only in the Daily Worker but 
also in liberal papers like the News Chronicle and the New States- 
man. 

By the end of 1937, however, the Moscow trials had sapped 
confidence in Stalin and his policies, and for a number of other 
reasons, well-documented in books like The God that Failed and 
in the autobiographical volumes of writers like Stephen Spender 
and Arthur Koestler, the British intellectuals began to lose their 
enthusiasm for Communism. Their changed attitude towards Spain 
was in fact due to a great deal more than despair over the outcome 
of the Civil War or even the growing awareness of the cynical 
struggle for power behind the Republican lines. It was part of a 
general shift away from involvement in left-wing politics which 
was eventually to lead, in terms of the weathercock literary schools, 
from the communistic Thirties to the anarchistic Forties. 

By the end of 1938, when Barcelona fell, Spain had ceased to 
cast its emotional spell over the intellectual world of Britain. The 
whole conflict seemed to have receded and diminished. Perhaps 
nothing illustrates this process so much as the curious time per- 
spective of which one becomes aware on reading such a book as 
Mr Thomas’s History. It is the early events that are most clear and 
detailed in the memory, and one is astonished to be reminded that 
such incidents as the massacre of Badajoz or the relief of the 
Alcazar took place so soon in the war, and almost equally 
astonished to realize that the momento de la verdad was delayed so 
long after the idealistic phase of the war came to an end. Emotional 
history has its own scales which pay little attention to the calendars 
of objective history, and in the emotional history of the British 
intelligentsia, that packed year of crisis which began on the 19th 
of July 1936 shows larger and nearer than many a later and 
seemingly more important period in the record of modern Europe. 
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Five Poems 


INCUBUS 


There will be strangeness 
Tingeing the sky 

The morning she knows 
I go to die. 


Deathly stillness 
On land, on sea, 

The afternoon 
They bury me. 


Convulsive terror— 

A moth sore burned— 
The night she knows 

I have returned. 
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ASSURANCE 


My candle out 

He came to my room, 
Stood by my bed 

In the waiting gloom. 


1 who before 

Could not endure 
Hand or mouth 

Felt safe and sure; 


I had no fear 

For my maidenhead: 
He who came 

Lay three days dead. 
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FERGUS THRE RED 
DISREMEMBERS A LADY 
(From the Irish) 


I remember her name—the music of pipes. 


I have forgotten her hair— 
And the butterfly 
That lighted on it. 

I have forgotten her face, 
And her mouth— 
Meant for kissing. 


I have forgotten the sound of her voice, 
That night; that night; 
I have forgotten her two hands 
Holding me, shyly, eagerly; 
I have forgotten the very shape of her body, 
That night; that night. 


I do not remember anything at all; 

Except, 
The living warmth of her mouth on my mouth 
In our first kiss; 

And, 
Light as a tress, as a feather, as breath itself, 
Curve of her maiden’s exquisite breast 
Touching my breast, 

That night; that night. 


Wife to another, she, 
This night. 


Feargus Rua Mac Daire made this, of a time that Sorcha wedded 
Conor, the king; she preferring before the poet who could count 
on cattle and rings of gold only as payment for panegyric and 
well-knit song, the taker of tribute and bestower of gifts upon men 
of art. And after he made it, it is not recorded with certainty that 
he made any other poem—though some there are that say he did, 
for he lived many years longer and it is not customary for poets to 
refrain from making poems.—SCRIBE’S NOTE. 
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AFTERTHOUGHT 


So, after I had strangled her, I knew 
Peace for a while picturing her in hell. 
Until a creeping, small, insidious doubt 
Disturbed: she was too vile for Satan’s crew; 
Only the charity of God could well 
Receive her. 
Surely I have not snuffed her out, 
Freeing myself on earth, only to fume 
At her in Paradise! Better to give 
Up hope of heaven, hire me a lower room: 
It might have been as well to let her live. 


SEVERANCE 
Broken the tree, and the branches. 


He took with him his memories. 
And I am adrift alone 
With never link to my forebears. 


He went suddenly, 

Secretly— 

No one watching beside his bed. 
Too quiet the noble head, 

And the intellect asleep forever. 


Dying, 
My father took our memories with him. 
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Reviews 


MILTON WILSON 
CALLAGHAN’S CAVIARE 


With the publication and unpleasant critical reception of A Passion 
in Rome, Morley Callaghan’s handful of faithful admirers can 
return with relief to their usual defensive pose. The Callaghan 
bandwagon, which started to roll in 1960, is already unloading, and 
nobody new seems anxious to jump on. The surviving voices of 
praise are crying in the wilderness, just as they did before Edmund 
Wilson so rudely joined in and drowned them out. After a year 
of imaginary critical esteem (including a benign gesture from the 
Times Literary Supplement), Morley Callaghan has found his fit 
audience again; and, since the more a book is publicly attacked 
the better it sells, everybody can now be happy, including the 
publisher. 

My sympathies are all with the fit audience: I too have a liking 
for the peculiar distinctions of Callaghan’s fiction. But I despair 
of justifying it to any skeptic—much less of persuading him to 
share a taste which I snobbishly regard as special, but which he 
would regard as perverse. If I tell him about the aptness of the 
opening scene of A Passion in Rome, where Weekly-photographer 
Sam Raymond loses his bearings in a Roman limbo of roomless 
hotels, pathless streets and uncommunicative voices, he replies 
that Callaghan doesn’t know much about the resourcefulness of 
newspapermen. In turn, if he complains that the Roman setting is 
mishandled (a Roman would find it phony, and Callaghan pro- 


tects his ignorance by introducing as few real Romans as he 


possibly can), then of course I insist that the subject demands 
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precisel) the outsiders’ Rome that Callaghan gives uu—a Rome of 
transients, internationals, interpreters and unmistakable blobs of 
local colour. But the controversy is obviously unproductive; the 
same evidence is ideal grist for both mills. What for one critic is 
the degree of distortion proper to parable, for the other is im- 
plausible and incompetent plotting; what for one is an austere 
rejection of witty epigrams and ingenious metaphors, for the other 
is an inability to handle words with grace, invention, and pre- 
cision—a lack of proper respect for language. I would prefer 
simply to argue that A Passion in Rome, like most of Callaghan’s 
other novels, depends on the reader's response to two things: first, 
to the thematic substance of the fable—its strength, its richness, 
and its crucial importance; second, to the peculiar quality of 
Callaghan’s characterization—his subtle, agonizing, and remarkably 
sustained sense of how conjectural and unjudgeable human identity 
really is. If he convinces you with these two things, then you will 
find it hard to believe that his faults are faults at all, or, if they 
are, that they matter much. 

Everybody and everything in A Passion in Rome contributes 
to the change-of-life limbo which is its setting and its problem. 
There is Francesca the interpreter, suspended between the sexes, 
reluctantly awaiting her husband’s return; there is Alberto the 
film-maker, looking back to a successful first picture which he 
betrayed by a loss of faith, and looking forward hopelessly to a 
second picture by which he can redeem himself; there is Rome, an 
eternal city only in the sense that its time has ceased to have 
meaning and its space is what all roads lead tourists to, wandering 
between a dead pope and a new one powerless to be born, between 
the black and white puffs of smoke from the Vatican chimney, be- 
tween the coffin and the marriage bed (practically everyone in the 
story has his stock of clichés for this middle state). For Koster, 
the ‘great’ foreign correspondent, not only Rome but the present 
world itself is already a historical limbo, an unreal city of pure 
documentation. At the centre of this wilderness of mirrors are 
Sam Raymond and Anna Connel, both of them artists manqués, 
‘empty-handed, empty-hearted and full of denial’, as Sam feels 
when the Sistine Chapel pronounces its last judgement on him. 
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With the appearance of Anna (or Carla, as she likes to call her. 
self) in this maze where everyone is trying to do as the non. 
existent Romans do, Sam gets his chance to carry out a private 
harrowing of hell. If he succeeds, he will not merely have dredged 
up a lost Eurydice, he will have become the Orpheus that he never 
was. But the greater his success, the greater the possibility of 
total failure. Even Christ could only be his brother’s redeemer by 
refusing to be his brother’s keeper. At the end of the book Sam 
manages to prevent himself from looking back once too often; he 
and Anna part just before mutual redemption has become mutual 
destruction. Such is the situation, the problem, and the solution. 
To be impressed by A Passion in Rome, one has to be convinced 
(as I am) that it is a real problem and that Callaghan has a deep 
understanding of it. His Father Dowling tackled it twenty-five 
years ago in Such Is My Beloved and was destroyed for his pains, 

When I have finished reading earlier Callaghan novels like Such 
Is My Beloved, More Joy in Heaven, The Loved and the Lost, 
and The Many Coloured Coat, what sticks most vividly and oppres- 
sively in my memory as I put the books down is the terrifying 
ambiguity of the main characters, the final impenetrability of their 
motives and identity. The gods may know where Kip Caley finally 
stands between the extremes of relapsed thief and crucified Messiah 
or what lies behind the shifting features of Father Dowling—lover, 
madman, redeemer, egotist—or how to judge the ‘malignant in- 
nocence’ of Peggy Sanderson, but we are not gods’ spies or gods’ 
sergeants. As I once remarked, in reviewing The Many Coloured 
Coat, ‘the special talent of Morley Callaghan is to tell us everything 
and yet keep us in the dark about what really matters. He makes 
us misjudge and rejudge and misjudge his characters over and 
over again; we end up no longer capable of judgement, but not 
yet capable of faith.” There is no last judgement, not even in 
Sam’s Sistine Chapel. Such is the catharsis of a Callaghan tragedy, 
and such is the source of its emotional strength. Even when he 
gives us a comedy (or, let us just say, a happy ending in a minor 
key), as he does in The Many Coloured Coat and A Passion in 
Rome, the future remains doubtful and the ecstasy fragile, what- 
ever its intensity. Callaghan’s Rome is a magic island in which 
for a moment such transfigurations are possible. At the end of 
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the novel Carla’s heroic decision and Sam’s fierce exultation man- 
age to seem both desperate and consoling. 
“In other words, A Passion in Rome is obviously a very charac- 
teristic Callaghan work. But new characteristic works by estab- 
lished writers run the risk of self-parody. Callaghan’s uneasy mix- 
ture of parable and case-history, of hagiology and sociology, has 
always threatened to fall apart, even in his best novels; still, 
before they are over, I have usually ceased to worry about their 
possible shortcomings as critiques of convict rehabilitation or race 
relations or the stratification of Montreal society; the documentary 
has been swallowed up in the moral fable. But when I am reading 
4 Passion in Rome, | keep tripping on loose threads of the social 
sciences right to the end. I wish, for example, that this time 
Callaghan had resisted the temptation to give Carla a text-book 
childhood; the novel’s flashbacks, with few exceptions, serve only 
to squeeze the life out of characters whose problems are already 
convincing and whose mysteries are not made to be dispelled in 
any case. As for the much-despised Callaghan prose, | agree that 
for once the coarse-grained, serviceable, burlap style in which he 
has been wrapping his Conrad-like moral insights for the past thirty 
years refuses to act with the brisk self-effacement for which it was 
designed. The aesthetic function of this style remains clear enough; 
Callaghan is a symbolic not a metaphoric writer, and he has no 
intention of clouding up the transparency of his objects and events 
with a fog of original metaphors. If he needs a burst of high style, 
he can always disclaim it by quoting the Bible, or, better still, by 
having one of his characters quote it for him. But, in A Passion 
in Rome, the moments of quasi-religious intensity demanded by 
the story and the elaborately described pageanty demanded by the 
setting play him false; he forces his prose to carry a pair of un- 
expected burdens, and the strain is sometimes too much for it. 
Any reader who was impressed by More Joy in Heaven and The 
Loved and the Lost will also find A Passion in Rome very much 
worth reading, and for much the same reasons, but he is unlikely 
to put it on the same level of achievement. 

If he does, it may be because he is attracted by a quality which 
A Passion has to a far greater degree than the earlier novels: a 
kind of artistic intimacy, which may be an illusion, but which is 
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hard to overlook. Normally Callaghan is not a self-consciously 
‘literary’ writer; he may think about artistic problems, but he 
doesn’t write about them. For a hero he will choose a priest, , 
bootlegger, a convict, a PR man, a newspaper columnist, an ep- 
gineer, but not an artist. Not, that is, until A Passion in Rome. Oj 
course, Sam Raymond is a painter, not a novelist—to the dismay of 
anyone who thinks he knows anything about the state of Canadian 
art. But if Sam seems pretty unconvincing as an ugly duckling 
among Canadian painters, all we have to do is a bit of translation— 
say, of failures to exhibit into failures to publish—and the details 
start to make sense. Not that they matter. The issues, as usual with 
Callaghan, are more ultimate than local, more intimate than social, 
despite the surface texture. 

‘Is it such an awful thing to have no talent?’ Carla asks Sam, 
Callaghan is not an artist manqué like Sam, but he /s an artist 
malgré lui, and their artistic problems are often the same. The basic 
problem is, of course, vocational: what father’s business to be 
about; and the air of this novel is thick with dying father-figures 
of one kind or another. Sam makes up for his failure in his mis- 
chosen vocation of art by his moment of artistic success in life 
Pygmalion fails to make a good statue, but he manages to raise 
a woman from the dead. Sam fulfils his artistic (or anti-artistic) 
ambitions by purging himself of art; his creator tries to follow the 
Same course within the work of art itself. Although in some ways 
Callaghan is one of the most literary of Canadian novelists (what 
could be more unmistakably patterned than the action of The Many 
Coloured Coat, more emblematic than the end of More Joy in 
Heaven, more clogged with allusion than A Passion in Rome?), 
his tone is aggressively anti-literary, and the real life of one of his 
novels begins after the moment we finish reading the last page. He 
writes to release his characters, not to explain or embalm them. 
When, in an interview on the CBC’s program Anthology about a 
year ago, Callaghan got around to talking about Peggy Sanderson 
of The Loved and the Lost, I was particularly struck by his obvious 
sense of her independent existence. What his novels manage to 
create, they somehow also refuse to keep. Sam Raymond would 
have understood that. 

MORLEY CALLAGHAN—A Passion in Rome—Macmillan—352 pp 

—$4.95. 
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ROBERT MCCORMACK 
PORTRAITS OF TWO CITIES 


At first thought photography might seem the natural and easy way 
of portraying the vast urban complexes we are all gradually coming 
to inhabit—an industrial and commercial art to give us the picture 
of an industrial and commercial society. But these books suggest 
that second thoughts are in order. 

The New City, photographed by Henri Rossier and written by 
Pierre Berton, is intended by the writer to be an overwhelming 
attack on the myth of Toronto—materialistic, narrow-minded, 
smug, stodgy, dour and dull old Hogtown. The myth may still 
exist in certain remote and underdeveloped areas, but it seems 
unlikely that the collection of Mr Berton’s columns for The Toronto 
Star which forms most of the text of this book is the best weapon 
for assaulting it. Mr Berton is a fine journalist, but over-exposure in 
his column and on television (and nearly everywhere else, as he is 
fond of pointing out) is rapidly turning him into something else. 
He is now a ‘personality’ in the Madison Avenue sense: 1.e., a 
random collection of prejudices and whimsies, quips and crotchets 
behind which the journalist has almost disappeared. Hence this 
chronicling of his love affair with his adopted city constantly 
dissolves into ‘Pierre Berton on Drinking’, ‘Pierre Berton on the 
Traffic Problem’, ‘Pierre Berton on the Lovable Italians’, &c. There 
seems little gain in ridding ourselves of a mythical Toronto at the 
price of acquiring a mythical Berton. 

Nevertheless, enough of the journalist remains to make the text 
of this book a good deal more interesting than the 125 black-and- 
white photographs. This is not entirely Mr Rossier’s fault. A young 
Swiss who arrived in the city about three years ago, he is clearly 
a talented photographer whose work is here enhanced by a first- 
rate job of book design (by Leslie Smart) and production. But the 
announced purpose of the book has burdened him with an impos- 
sible task. That purpose demands a kind of generalization or 
conceptualization which the still photograph simply cannot supply. 
When Mr Berton writes of the population shift from single family 
homes to apartment and boarding houses, or discusses the new 
suburbs, Mr Rossier can obligingly show us a street of detached 
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houses, an apartment building, or a supermarket. But the pictures 
add nothing to the text (unless you have never seen a house, ap 
apartment building, or a supermarket) and are either uninteresting 
in themselves or interesting in irrelevant and distracting ways. For 
Mr Rossier frequently tries to escape banality by recourse to 
heavy-handed humour or sudden flights into the magic world of 
ART. A coloured woman and a derelict sit beneath a store-front sign 
that says ‘Lucky People’ (‘One of the most glib things anybody can 
do with a camera is to be cutting or sardonic—Tony Armstrong 
Jones); or, to illustrate the section ‘City at Play’, the face of 3 
beatnik-type girl in deep shadow is shot over a barricade of gleam. 
ing white coffee-cups and the whole thing enlarged to bring out the 
grain. Mr Rossier seldom reaches the heights of chi-chi occa- 
sionally touched (in the old days) by the Earl of Snowdon and 
permanently occupied by, say, Richard Avedon, but he is seldom 
as original either. Of course his subject hardly offers the visual 
resources of the Earl’s London, to say nothing of Avedon’s Suzy 
Parker. 

This reservation should not apply to Montreal, surely (with 
Vancouver) our most naturally photogenic city. Yet Montreal; 
Paris of America, presented by Félix Leclerc and Louis Dudek 
and photographed in black and white by Michel Régnier, manages, 
in a different way, to leave an even flatter impression. This book 
depends entirely on the pictures, since the most charitable thing 
a critic can do with the text is to ignore it. It consists, aside from 
the excited prefaces by Leclerc and Dudek, of snippets from poems 
about Montreal (or at least about a city) by twenty-two English- 
and French-Canadian writers. Is it necessary to say that where the 
two or three lines quoted opposite a photograph do not simply 
contradict it, they contribute nothing to it? At best, these extracts 
occasionally send the reader to the original poem, which naturally 
has nothing to do with the picture whatever. 

We are left, then, with Mr Régnier’s pictures. In fairness, it must 
be said at once that he is as badly served by his publisher as Mr 
Rossier is well served by his. Montreal is a paperback about half 
the size of The New City. The photographs are small, cramped on 
the page, and savagely reduced in tonal range by muddy reproduc- 
tion. In these circumstances, comparisons are truly odious. It can. 
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however, be pointed out that Mr Régnier’s approach to his subject 
is almost the opposite of Mr Rossier’s, and yet it fails in a similar 
way. For where the latter attempts to escape from banality by 
experiments with the sardonic and with the clichés of fashion 
photography and pseudo-painting, the former sticks to the docu- 
mentary camera-eye, simply recording social reality as it occurs 
but too often producing only stereotypes. The elegant mannequin 
seen through the drab reflections in a store window, the working- 
class mother, cigarette stuck in the middle of a suspicious frown 
and grubby child clutched in one arm, the brawny structural 
steel-worker shot from knee-level in front of a rising skyscraper— 
we have seen them all before in Life, Paris Match, Der Spiegel, and 
a thousand documentary films. They might as easily be part of a 
street in Cleveland, or Lyons, or Diisseldorf as in Montreal. They 
are not images of a particular city, but hackneyed icons of the mass 
media. 

Some day a photographer who trusts his imagination and his 
camera may give us the look and feel of Toronto or Montreal. The 
field is still open. 

HENRI ROSSIER and PIERRE BERTON—The New City: A Prejudiced 

View of Toronto—Macmillan—135 pp.—$7.50. 

MICHEL REGNIER and LOUIS DUDEK—Montreal: Paris of America 

—Ryerson (Les Editions du Jour)—60 pp.—$1.00. 


: P . that the whole effect is of a conti- 
MRS GOLIGHTLY AND OTHER  juity of experience. Mrs Golightly 


STORIES — Ethel Wilson — Mac- Gnd’ Other Stories must leave even 


. , ~~ q 
millan—210 pp.—$3.50. the most jaded reader of short 
stories fascinated and satisfied. 
Any volume of short stories has a Mrs Wilson has insight and ob- 


built-in disadvantage simply be-  jectivity and a remarkable talent 
cause it is a collection of writings for distilling the essence of a situa- 
not meant to be read sequentially. tion, so that glimpsing the world 
A single story tends to lose its through her eyes we see more 
potency and usually leaves a less subtlety of character, more love, 
vivid impression when read as part fear, confusion, tenderness, and 
of a group. So it is arare and happy __ bitterness—more of human feeling 
experience to find a writer who can and human relationship than we 
offer a collection of short stories could ever see with our own eyes. 
each of which stands apart, and, She is a verbal painter whose pic- 
though unconnected by theme, tures are often worth a thousand 
manages to enhance the others, so words from lesser craftsmen. 
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Some of the stories span scarcely 
more than a few moments—hardly 
stories at all—but they are incisive 
and illuminating. Some are eerie 
and chilling, like ‘Mr. Sleepwalker’ 
or haunting and troubling, as ‘Fog’ 
or ‘Hurry, Hurry’. But like a 
Japanese poet’s her few lines con- 
vey worlds of experience and mean- 
ing. Mrs Wilson can weave together 
deftly many strands of a personal 
relationship. And her handling of 
the complexities and interplay of 
her characters in the longer stories, 
such as ‘Beware the Jabberwock, 
my son...’ or “The Window,’ is 
skilful and perceptive. 


PATRICIA GALLAGHER 


THE BEST AMERICAN SHORT 
STORIES 1961—edited by Martha 
Foley and David Burnett—Thomas 
Allen (Houghton Mifflin) —$6.00. 


Culled from The New Yorker and 
Esquire, and from a number of those 
formidably intellectual American 
quarterlies, these stories are, of 
course, well-written, sensitive, and 
intelligent. In tone they are often 
strangely alike, being at once sad, 
ironical, and defeated. With three 
brilliant exceptions, they are not 
particularly memorable. The angry 
and lively exceptions to the rule are 


Jack Ludwig’s rough, _ brilliantly 
funny, satirical piece Confusions 


(originally published in Tamarack), 
St Clair McKelway’s poignant First 
Marriage, and Tillie Olsen’s Tell me 
a Riddle. This last is a strong, bitter 
story of an aged husband and wife 
whose secret, life-long quarrel be- 
comes full-blown when poverty and 
children no longer obtrude to 
smother their differences. Two 
utterly divergent attitudes to life 
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emerge and do battle. with a life 
time of repression to draw strength 
from. It’s one of those compulsive 
stories you don’t put down til] it's 
finished. And even then, it won't 9 
away. 


P.O 





Seen dimly 
before Dawn 


A novel by 
Nigel Balchin 


A brilliant, touching story 
of a boy’s adolescent love 
for an 


older woman-—an 


affair of half-understood 
emotion and half-knowledge 


unclarified by experience. 
$3.75 
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Letter to the Editor 


FAR BOB 
Issue 21 of The Tamarack Review 
ires what is called on the jacket 
Censorship in Canada: A Survey’. 
The unwary and enthusiastic reader, 
ccustomed to distinction and origi- 
nality in this journal, might reason- 
ably expect within some penetrating 
comment on the silent filtering of 
news in this country, some remarks 
n the pulpwood curtain (AP for 
hort) which effectively cuts off the 
mass of Canadians from un-Ameri- 
facts or opinions; some con- 
sideration therefore, of the ideologi- 
cal climate of a cultural satellite and 
f undeliberate and incidental cen- 
rship, including what one might 
take to be the status, aesthetic and 
oral, of the popular pseudo- weed 
graphy which floods our news 
nds. But instead what do we find? 
he same old stuff: Lady Chatterley 
ind some remarks on the operations 
of film censors. 
True, Mr Bennet Fode’s little piece 
on film censorship would make a 
week-end feature, especially 
since it comes from a man to whom 
Toronto film-goers owe very much; 
but there is nothing there that we 
did not know before, or that in- 
vites any new approach to the ques- 
tion. It is just another cry from the 
andscape: people like Mr Fode, in 
our society, remind me of the 
French architect in Faulkner's Ab- 
salom, Absalom! (1 have always sug- 
gested to you that you read more 
Faulkner.) True, it is interesting, in 


nice 
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a way, to print Mr Justice Casey's 
judgement on Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover, but interesting only to those 
who, like myself, can ‘find here 
further evidence that the only judges 
who can write English are those who 
have taken silk at the English bar— 
and not all of those. (I recommend 
to you Mr Justice Devlin’s charge to 
the jury in of R: v.. De 
Adams. ) 

I come now to your own article, 
the piéce de _ résistance of this 
‘survey’. As I have implied in my 
first remarks, I find it inadequate as 
a study of Ss in general, 
particul: irly in the € ‘anadian context. 
Even the operations of our Customs 
invite some generalizations, histori- 
and humorous, which you did 
not make. (I object to other things 
too, of course; I don’t number D. H. 
Lawrence or Henry Miller among 
my ‘ancestors’, but no more of that.) 
Your whole argument is here, as it 
always has been, for the removal of 
any censorship whatever, and it’s a 
good utopian position, but mean, be- 
cause if anyone opposes it (and I 
oppose it) he has to prove a subtle 
case against a fine simplicity, which 
is difficult, taking time and demand- 
ing scholarship, and, what with his- 
torical reference and nice argument, 
surely boring too, and weightless 
accordingly. So I shall just ask a few 
questions, and I think they are em- 
barrassing questions. 

Why is it so often the description 
of sexual relations which makes the 
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causes célébres? Has this always 
been a basis for censorship in other 
societies, and if not why not? Are 
the torrid euphemisms of the drug- 
store junk more, or less, likely to 
corrupt Mr McCann’s daughter than 
four-letter words? (We both know 
that they are likely to corrupt, pre- 
cisely because they are euphemisms, 
but you do not go irto that.) What 
is the relation of the exploitation of 
sex to the economic structure of 
society? Why are Communists puri- 
tans? Is censorship incompatible 
with artistic triumph? (Shakespeare 
wrote under fairly stiff censorship of 
stage and press.) What can you buy 
on the newsstands of Ghana right 
now? What books are not on sale in 
Capetown? in Stockholm? in Paris? 
(These are things I should like to 
know.) Did the question of censor- 
ship ever assume any importance be- 
fore the advent of popular literacy, 
and if so where and why? Who 
read the philosopher Strato’s book 
‘Of Carnal Conjunction’, now un- 
happily lost? Why did certain news- 
papers call the O’Leary recom- 
mendations a form of censorship? 
Are you as worried by censorship of 
news and opinion as by censorship 
of certain novelists? Is poetry as sub- 
ject to censorship as the novel and 
if not why not? If you had the 
power to ban, could you resist the 
temptation to ban something? If you 
were asked to name the book which 
has been the source of more para- 
noid fantasies, more colonies of 
sexual experiment, more political 
disaster, and more bloody persecu- 
tion of the imaginative and intel- 
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ligent than any other, what book 
would you name? (I should cite the 
Bible.) Do you think that nationaj. 
ism and freedom of the press are 
reconcilable? (Read Areopagitica 





again, right through.) Is censorshj 
wrong—and, worse, ineffective—be. 


cause it merely removes the occasion 
of error and not the propensity to 
error? Does a theory of Censorship 
depend, consequently, upon a theory 
of human nature? Is there any ana. 
logy between the censorship of 
books and the prohibition of fer. 
mented beverages? Is the adjective 
‘undue’ in ‘undue emphasis, &,, 
upon’ (sex or violence or whatever) 
in the statutes impossible to define 
legally, or just impossible to define? 
Is it possible to adduce evidence 
that will hold in a court of law for 
‘corruption’ by a book or picture? 
po you were dealing with the 

Lady Chatterley case, why did you 
not cite in extenso the evidence of 
Mr Richard Hoggart? Has Sir Ken. 
neth Clark’s distinction between 
nudity and nakedness any signifi- 
cance in this context? Is the publica- 
tion of anything termed ‘blasphe- 
mous’ an indictable offence in any 
modern state? Has any kind of 
music ever been banned, and if so, 
where and why? 

These are a few of the questions 
which a discussion of censorship 
should commonly raise. Better luck 
next time. 

Yours, 
MILLAR MACLURE 
Victoria College, 
University of Toronto 
10 January 1962 
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THE RYERSON 
AWARD 

FOR YOUNGER 
WRITERS 


Anxious to recognize and encourage young 
Canadian writers, The Ryerson Press has 
established an annual award of $1,000 for 
the best prose book manuscript—fiction or 
non-fiction—submitted by an author under 
the age of thirty-five. 

The cash prize of $1,000 will be an outright 
grant in addition to the usual royalties. 
Moreover, the prize-winning author will 
receive national recognition as his book will 
be promoted from coast to coast in Canada. 


For full details of the conditions of The 
Ryerson Award for Younger Writers, write 
for our brochure. 


THE 

RYERSON 

PRESS 

299 Queen Street West 
Toronto 2B, Ontario 
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HUGH HOOD is now teaching English 
at the University of Montreal. His 
stories have appeared in Esquire, 
Exchange, The Montrealer, and The 
Tamarack Review. He is writing a 
musical comedy based on the experi- 
ences described in his essay in this 
issue. GEORGE ELLIOTT is with the 
MacLaren Advertising Agency in 
Toronto. He was for two or three 
years art reviewer for a CBC pro- 
gram in Toronto. His story in this 
issue is from The Kissing Man, a 
book of related stories to be pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company 
in March. IRVING LAYTON’s most re- 
cent book is The Swinging Flesh, a 
collection of poems and short stories. 
PHYLLIS WEBB has been teaching at 
the University of British Columbia. 
She published a book of poems, 
Even Your Right Eye, in 1956, and 
the poems in this issue are from a 
new collection recently gathered to- 
gether. PADRAIG O BROIN lives in To- 
ronto; his poetry has appeared in 
The Canadian Forum and many 
other magazines. JOHN GLASSCO lives 


in Foster, P.Q. He has published 
poetry and fiction, and his transla. 
tion of the journals of the distin. 
guished French-Canadian poet saint 
DENYS-GARNEAU will be published 
soon in English Canada by McClel- 
land & Stewart Ltd. An earlier selec. 
tion from Garneau’s Journals, with 
a note on the poet by John Glassco, 
appeared in Issue 8 of The Tamarack 
Review. GEORGE WOODCOCK, editor of 
the Vancouver quarterly Canadian 
Literature, has been in India collect. 
ing material for a book. MILTON 
WILSON is editor of The Canadian 
Forum, where he has published a 
number of essays on the young poets 
who appeared in Canada in the past 
decade. ROBERT MCCORMACK is with 
the cBc in Toronto, where he edits 
the programs ‘Anthology’ and ‘Criti- 
cally Speaking’. ROY DANIELLS is head 
of the English Department of the 
University of British Columbia. His 
poem ‘Tapestry’ is from a book of 
poems to be published by McClelland 
and Stewart Ltd. this spring. 





